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AESTHETIC CONCEPTS 


HE remarks we make about works of art are of many kinds. 
In this paper I wish to distinguish between two broad 
groups. We say that a novel has a great number of characters 
and deals with life in a manufacturing town; that a painting uses 
pale colors, predoniinantly blues and greens, and has kneeling 
figures in the foreground; that the theme in a fugue is inverted 
at such a point and that there is a stretto at the close; that the 
action of a play takes place in the span of one day and that there 
is a reconciliation scene in the fifth act. Such remarks may be 
made by, and such features pointed out to, anyone with normal 
eyes, ears, and intelligence. On the other hand, we also say that 
a poem is tightly-knit or deeply moving; that a picture lacks 
balance, or has a certain serenity and repose, or that the grouping 
of the figures sets up an exciting tension; that the characters in a 
novel never really come to life, or that a certain episode strikes 
a false note. The making of such remarks as these requires the 
exercise of taste, perceptiveness, or sensitivity, of aesthetic dis- 
crimination or appreciation. Accordingly, when a word or expres- 
sion is such that taste or perceptiveness is required in order to 
apply it, I shall call it an aesthetic term or expression, and I shall, 
correspondingly, speak of aesthetic concepts or taste concepts. 
Aesthetic terms span a great range of types and could be grouped 
into various kinds and sub-species. But it is not my present purpose 
to attempt any such grouping; I am interested in what they all 
have in common. Their almost endless variety is adequately 
displayed in the following list: wmnified, balanced, integrated, 
lifeless, serene, somber, dynamic, powerful, vivid, delicate, moving, 
trite, sentimental, tragic. The list of course is not limited to 
adjectives; expressions in artistic contexts like “telling contrast,” 


1 T shall speak loosely of an “‘aesthetic term,” even when, because the word 
sometimes has other uses, it would be more correct to speak of its use as an 
aesthetic term. I shall also speak of “‘non-aesthetic’’ words, concepts, features, 
and so on. None of the terms other writers use, “‘natural,’”’ “‘observable,”’ 
“‘perceptual,”’ “‘physical,” ‘“‘objective” (qualities), ‘‘neutral,’’ “‘descriptive”’ 
(language), when they approach the distinction I am making, is really apt 
for my purpose. 
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“sets up a tension,” “‘conveys a sense of,” or “holds it together” 
are equally good illustrations. It includes terms used by both 
layman and critic alike, as well as some which are mainly the 
property of professional critics and specialists. 

I have gone for my examples of aesthetic expressions in the 
first place to critical and evaluative discourse about works of art 
because it is there particularly that they abound. But now I 
wish to widen the topic; we employ terms the use of which requires 
an exercise of taste not only when discussing the arts but quite 
liberally throughout discourse in everyday life. The examples 
given above are expressions which, appearing in critical contexts, 
most usually, if not invariably, have an aesthetic use; outside 
critical discourse the majority of them more frequently have 
some other use unconnected with taste. But many expressions do 
double duty even in everyday discourse, sometimes being used 
as aesthetic expressions and sometimes not. Other words again, 
whether in artistic or daily discourse, function only or predomi- 
nantly as aesthetic terms; of this kind are graceful, delicate, dainty, 
handsome, comely, elegant, garish. Finally, to make the contrast 
with all the preceding examples, there are many words which 
are seldom used as aesthetic terms at all: red, noisy, brackish, 
clammy, square, docile, curved, evanescent, ‘ntelligent, faithful, dereltct, 
tardy, freakish. 

Clearly, when we employ words as aesthetic terms we are often 
making and using metaphors, pressing into service words which 
do not primarily function in this manner. Certainly also, many 
words have come to be aesthetic terms by some kind of metaphorical 
transference. This is so with those like “dynamic,” “‘melancholy,”’ 
“balanced,” “tightly-knit” which, except in artistic and critical 
writings, are not normally aesthetic terms. But the aesthetic 
vocabulary must not be thought wholly metaphorical. Many 
words, including the most common (lovely, pretty, beautiful, 
dainty, graceful, elegant), are certainly not being used meta- 
phorically when employed as aesthetic terms, the very good 
reason being that this is their primary or only use, some of them 
having no current non-aesthetic uses. And though expressions like 
“dynamic,” “‘balanced,” and so forth have come by a metaphorical 
shift to be aesthetic terms, their employment in criticism can 
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scarcely be said to be more than quasi-metaphorical. Having 
entered the language of art description and criticism as metaphors 
they are now standard vocabulary in that language.? 

The expressions I am calling aesthetic terms form no small seg- 
ment of our discourse. Often, it is true, people with normal 
intelligence and good eyesight and hearing lack, at least in some 
measure, the sensitivity required to apply them; a man need 
not be stupid or have poor eyesight to fail to see that something 
is graceful. Thus taste or sensitivity is somewhat more rare than 
certain other human capacities; people who exhibit a sensitivity 
both wide-ranging and refined are a minority. It is over the 
application of aesthetic terms too that, notoriously, disputes and 
differences sometimes go helplessly unsettled. But almost every- 
body is able to exercise taste to some degree and in some matters. 
It is surprising therefore that aesthetic terms have been so largely 
neglected. They have received glancing treatment in the course 
of other aesthetic discussions; but as a broad category they have 
not received the direct attention they merit. 

The foregoing has marked out the area I wish to discuss. One 
warning should perhaps be given. When I speak of taste in this 
paper, I shall not be dealing with questions which center upon 
expressions like “‘a matter of taste’”’ (meaning, roughly, a matter 
of personal preference or liking). It is with an ability to notice 
or discern things that I am concerned. 


In order to support our application of an aesthetic term, we 
often refer to features the mention of which involves other aesthetic 
terms: “it has an extraordinary vitality because of its free and 
vigorous style of drawing,” “graceful in the smooth flow of its 
lines,” “‘dainty because of the delicacy and harmony of its 
coloring.” It is as normal to do this as it is to justify one mental 


2 A contrast will reinforce this. If a critic were to describe a passage of music 
as chattering, carbonated, or gritty, a painter’s coloring as vitreous, farinaceous, 
or effervescent, or a writer’s style as glutinous, or abrasive, he would be using 
live metaphors rather than drawing on the more normal language of criticism. 
Words like ‘‘athletic,” “‘vertiginous,” ‘‘silken’’ may fall somewhere between. 
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epithet by other epithets of the same general type, intelligent by 
ingenious, inventive, acute, and so on. But often when we apply 
aesthetic terms, we explain why by referring to features which do 
not depend for their recognition upon an exercise of taste: “delicate 
because of its pastel shades and curving lines,” or “it lacks balance 
because one group of figures is so far off to the left and is so 
brightly illuminated.”” When no explanation of this kind is 
offered, it is legitimate to ask or search for one. Finding a satis- 
factory answer may sometimes be difficult, but one cannot 
ordinarily reject the question. When we cannot ourselves quite 
say what non-aesthetic features make something delicate or 
unbalanced or powerful or moving, the good critic often puts his 
finger on something which strikes us as the right explanation. In 
short, aesthetic words apply ultimately because of, and aesthetic 
qualities ultimately depend upon, the presence of features which, 
like curving or angular lines, color contrasts, placing of masses, 
or speed of movement, are visible, audible, or otherwise discernible 
without any exercise of taste or sensibility. Whatever kind of 
dependence this is, and there are various relationships between 
aesthetic qualities and non-aesthetic features, what I want to 
make clear in this section is that there are no non-aesthetic features 
which serve as conditions for applying aesthetic terms. Aesthetic 
or taste concepts are not in this respect condition-governed at all. 

There is little temptation to suppose that aesthetic termsresemble 
words which, like “square,” are applied in accordance with a 
set of necessary and sufficient conditions. For whereas each square is 
square in virtue of the same set of conditions, four equal sides and 
four right angles, aesthetic terms apply to widely varied objects; 
one thing is graceful because of these features, another because 
of those, and so on almost endlessly. In recent times philosophers 
have broken the speil of the strict necessary-and-sufficient model 
by showing that many everyday concepts are not of that type. 
Instead, they have described various other types of concepts 
which are governed only in a much looser way by conditions. 
However, since these newer models provide satisfactory accounts 
of many familiar concepts, it might plausibly be thought that 
aesthetic concepts are of some such kind and that they similarly 
are governed in some looser way by conditions. I want to argue 
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that aesthetic concepts differ radically from any of these other 
concepts. 

Amongst these concepts to which attention has recently been 
paid are those for which no necessary conditions can be provided, 
but for which there are a number of relevant features, A, B, C, 
D, E, such that the presence of some groups or combinations of 
these features is sufficient for the application of the concept. The 
list of relevant features may be an open one; that is, given A, B, 
C, D, E, we may not wish to close off the possible relevance of 
other unlisted features beyond E. Examples of such concepts 
might be “dilatory,” “discourteous,” “‘possessive,”’ “capricious,” 
“prosperous,” “intelligent”? (but see below p. 429). If we begin 
a list of features relevant to “‘intelligent’” with, for example, 
ability to grasp and follow various kinds of instructions, ability 
to master facts and marshall evidence, ability to solve mathe- 
matical or chess problems, we might go on adding to this list 
almost indefinitely. 

However, with concepts of this sort, although decisions may 
have to be made and judgment exercised, it is always possible 
to extract and state, from cases which have already clearly been 
decided, the sets of features or conditions which were regarded as 
sufficient in those cases. These relevant features which I am calling 
conditions are, it should be noted, features which, though not 
sufficient alone and needing to be combined with other similar 
features, always carry some weight and can count only in one 
direction. Being a good chess player can count only towards and 
not against intelligence. Whereas mention of it may enter sensibly 
along with other remarks in expressions like “I say he is intelligent 
because .. .” or “the reason I call him intelligent is that . . ., 
it cannot be used to complete such negative expressions as “I say 
he is unintelligent because . . .”. But what I want particularly to 
emphasize about features which function as conditions for a 
term is that some group or set of them is sufficient fully to ensure 
or warrant the application of that term. An individual character- 
ized by some of these features may not yet qualify to be called 
lazy or intelligent, and so on, beyond all question, but all that 
is needed is to add some further (indefinite) number of such 
characterizations and the point is reached where we have 
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enough. There are individuals possessing a number of such features 
of whom one cannot deny, cannot but admit, that they are intelli- 
gent. We have left necessary-and-sufficient conditions behind, but 
we are still in the realm of conditions. 

But aesthetic concepts are not condition-governed even in this 
way. There are no sufficient conditions, no non-aesthetic features 
such that the presence of some set or number of them will beyond 
question justify or warrant the application of an aesthetic term. 
It is impossible (barring certain limited exceptions, see below 
p- 433) to make any statements corresponding to those we can 
make for condition-governed words. We are able to say “If it 
is true he can do this, and that, and the other, then one just 
cannot deny that he is intelligent,” or “if he does A, B, and C, 
I don’t see how it can be denied that he is lazy,” but we cannot 
make any general statement of the form “If the vase is pale pink, 
somewhat curving, lightly mottled, and so forth, it will be delicate, 
cannot but be delicate.” Nor again can one say any such things 
here as “Being tall and thin is not enough alone to ensure that 
a vase is delicate, but if it is, for example, slightly curving and 
pale colored (and so forth) as well, it cannot be denied that it is.” 
Things may be described to us in non-aesthetic terms as fully 
as we please but we are not thereby put in the position of having 
to admit (or being unable to deny) that they are delicate or 
graceful or garish or exquisitely balanced.* 

No doubt there are some respects in which aesthetic terms 
are governed by conditions or rules. For instance, it may be im- 
possible that a thing should be garish if all its colors are pale 
pastels, or flamboyant if all its lines are straight. There may be, 
that is, descriptions using only non-aesthetic terms which are 
incompatible with descriptions employing certain aesthetic 


3 In a paper reprinted in Aesthetics and Language, ed. by W. Elton (Oxford, 
1954), pp. 131-146, Arnold Isenberg discusses certain problems about aesthetic 
concepts and qualities. Like others who approach these problems, he does not 
isolate them, as I do, from questions about verdicts on the merits of works of 
art, or from questions about likings and preferences. He says something parallel 
to my remarks above: “‘There is not in all the world’s criticism a single purely 
descriptive statement concerning which one is prepared to say beforehand, 
‘if it is true, I shall like that work so much the better’ ” (p. 139, my italics). 
I should think this is highly questionable. 
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terms. If I am told that a painting in the next room consists 
solely of one or two bars of very pale blue and very pale grey set 
at right angles on a pale fawn ground, I can be sure that it cannot 
be fiery or garish or gaudy or flamboyant. A description of this 
sort may make certain aesthetic terms inapplicable or inappro- 
priate; and if from this description I inferred that the picture 
was, or even might be, fiery or gaudy or flamboyant, this might 
be taken as showing a failure to understand these words. I do 
not wish to deny therefore that taste concepts may be governed 
negatively by conditions.‘ What I am emphasizing is that they 
quite lack governing conditions of a sort many other concepts 
possess. Though on seeing the picture we might say, and rightly, 
that it is delicate or serene or restful or sickly or insipid, no 
description in non-aesthetic words permits us to claim that 
these or any other aesthetic terms must undeniably apply 
to it. 

I have said that if an object is characterized solely by certain 
sorts of features this may count decisively against the possibility 
of applying to it certain aesthetic words. But of course the presence 
of just a few such features need not count decisively; other features 
may be enough to outweigh those which, on their own, would 
render the aesthetic term inapplicable. A painting might be 
garish even though much of its color is pale. These facts call 
attention to a further feature of taste concepts. One can find 
general features or descriptions which in some sense count in one 
direction only, only for or only against the application of certain 
aesthetic terms. Angularity, fatness, brightness, or intensity of 
color are typically not associated with delicacy or grace. Slimness, 
lightness, gentle curves, lack of intensity of color are associated 
with delicacy, but not with flamboyance, majesty, grandeur, 
splendor or garishness. This is shown by the naturalness of saying, 
for example, that someone is graceful because she’s so light, but 


4 Isenberg (op. cit., p. 132) makes a similar point: “If we had been told 
that the colours of a certain painting are garish, it would be astonishing to find 
that they are all very pale and unsaturated” (my italics). But if we say “all” 


’ 


rather than “‘predominantly,” then ‘‘astonishing” is the wrong word. What 
I call “‘negative conditions’? must be distinguished from what I call below 
features ‘‘characteristically’’ associated or not associated with a taste concept. 
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in spite of being quite angular or heavily built; and by the cor- 
responding oddity of saying that something is graceful because it 
is so heavy or angular, or delicate because of its bright and intense 
coloring. This may therefore sound quite similar to what I have 
said already about conditions. There are nevertheless very 
significant differences. Although there is this sense in which 
slimness, lightness, lack of intensity of color, and so on, count 
only towards, not against, delicacy, these features can be said, 
at best, to count only typically or characteristically towards delicacy ; 
they do not count towards in the same sense as condition-features 
count towards laziness or intelligence. 

One way of reinforcing this is to notice how features which are 
characteristically associated with one aesthetic term may also be 
similarly associated with other and rather different aesthetic 
terms. “Graceful” and “‘delicate” may be on the one hand sharply 
contrasted with terms like “violent,” “grand,” “fiery,” “‘garish,” 
or “massive” which have characteristic non-aesthetic features 
quite unlike those for “delicate” and “‘graceful.’’ But on the other 
hand they may also be contrasted with aesthetic terms which 

” “washed 
out,” “lanky,” “anaemic,” “wan,” “insipid”; and the range of 
features characteristic of these qualities, pale color, slimness, 
lightness, lack of angularity and sharp contrast, is virtually 
identical with the range for “delicate” and “graceful.” Similarly 
many of the features typically associated with “joyous,” “fiery,” 
“robust,” or “dynamic”’ are identical with those associated with 
“garish,” “‘strident,” “turbulent,” “gaudy,” or “chaotic.” Thus 
an object which is described very fully, but exclusively in terms 
of qualities characteristic of delicacy, may turn out on inspection 
to be not delicate at all, but anaemic or insipid. The failures of 
novices and the artistically inept prove that quite close similarity 
in point of line, color, or technique gives no assurance of grace- 
fulness or delicacy. A failure and a success in the manner of 
Degas may be generally more alike, so far as their non-aesthetic 
features go, than either is like a successful Fragonard. But it is 
not necessary to go even this far to make my main point.A painting 
which has only the kind of features one would associate with 
vigor and energy but which even so fails to be vigorous and ener- 
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stand much closer to them, like “flaccid,” “weakly, 
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getic need not have some other character, need not be instead, 
say, strident or chaotic. It may fail to have any particular character 
whatever. It may employ bright colors, and the like, without 
being particularly lively and vigorous at all; but one may feel 
unable to describe it as chaotic or strident or garish either. It 
is, rather, simply lacking in character (though of course this too 
is an aesthetic judgment; taste is exercised also in seeing that the 
painting has no character). 

There are of course many features which do not in these ways 
characteristically count for (or against) particular aesthetic 
qualities. One poem has strength and power because of the 
regularity of its meter and rhyme; another is monotonous and 
lacks drive and strength because of its regular meter and rhyme. 
We do not feel the need to switch from “because of” to “‘in spite 
of.”” However, I have concentrated upon features which are 
characteristically associated with aesthetic qualities because, if a 
case could be made for the view that taste concepts are condition- 
governed, these would seem to be the most promising candidates 
for governing conditions. But to say that features are associated 
only characteristically with an aesthetic term ts to say that they are 
not conditions; no description however full, even in terms charac- 
teristic of gracefulness, puts it beyond question that something is 
graceful in the way a description may put it beyond question 
that someone is lazy or intelligent. 

It is important to observe that I have not merely been claiming 
that no sufficient conditions can be stated for taste concepts. For 
if this were all, taste concepts might not be after all really different 
from one kind of concept recently discussed. They could be 
accommodated perhaps with those concepts which Professor 
H. L. A. Hart has called “defeasible’’; it is a characteristic of 
defeasible concepts that we cannot state sufficient conditions for 
them because, for any sets we offer, there is always an (open) 
list of defeating conditions any of which might rule out the applica- 
tion of the concept. The most we can say schematically for a 
defeasible concept is that, for example, A, B, and C together are 
sufficient for the concept to apply unless some feature is present 
which overrides or voids them. But, I want to emphasize, the 
very fact that we can say this sort of thing shows that we are still 
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to that extent in the realm of conditions.® The features governing 
defeasible concepts can ordinarily count only one way, either for 
or against. To take Hart’s example, “offer” and “acceptance” 
can count only towards the existence of a valid contract, and 
fraudulent misrepresentation, duress, and lunacy can count only 
against. And even with defeasible concepts, if we are told that 
there are no voiding features present, we can know that some set 
of conditions or features, A, B, C, . . ., is enough, in this absence 
of voiding features, to ensure, for example, that there is a contract. 
The very notion of a defeasible concept seems to require that 
some group of features would be sufficient in the absence of 
overriding or voiding features. Defeasible concepts lack sufficient 
conditions then, but they are still, in the sense described, condi- 
tion-governed. My claim about taste concepts is stronger; that 
they are not, except negatively, governed by conditions at all. 
We could not conclude, even if we were told of the absence of 
all “‘voiding”’ or uncharacteristic features (no angularities, and 
the like), that an object must certainly be graceful, however 
fully it was described to us as possessing features characteristic 
of gracefulness. 

My arguments and illustrations so far have been rather simply 
schematic. Many concepts, including most of the examples I have 
used (intelligent, and so on, p. 425), are much more thoroughly 
open and complex than my illustrations suggest. Not only may 
there be an open list of relevant conditions; it may be impossible 
to give rules telling how many features from the list are needed for 
a sufficient set or in which combinations; impossible similarly to 
give rules covering the extent or degree to which such features 
need to be present in those combinations. Indeed, we may have 
to abandon as futile any attempt to describe conditions or for- 
mulate rules, and content ourselves with giving only some very 
general account of the concept, making reference to samples or 
cases or precedents. We cannot master or employ these concepts 
therefore simply by being equipped with lists of conditions, readily 
applicable procedures or sets of rules, however complex. For to 


oHLL. A. Hart, “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights”’ in Logic 
and Language, First Series, ed. by. A. G. N. Flew (Oxford, 1951). Hart indeed 
speaks of “conditions” throughout, see p. 148. 
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exhibit a mastery of one of these concepts we must be able to go 
ahead and apply the word correctly to new individual cases, at 
least to central ones; and each new case may be a uniquely 
different object, just as each intelligent child or student may 
differ from others in relevant features and exhibit a unique com- 
bination of kinds and degrees of achievement and ability. In 
dealing with these new cases mechanical rules and procedures 
would be useless; we have to exercise our judgment, guided by a 
complex set of examples and precedents. Here then there is a 
marked superficial similarity to aesthetic concepts. For in using 
aesthetic terms we learn from samples and examples, not rules, 
and we have to apply them, likewise, without guidance by rules 
or readily applicable procedures, to new and unique instances. 
Neither kind of concept admits of a “mechanical” employment. 

Nevertheless it is at least noteworthy that in applying words 
like “lazy” or “intelligent” to new and unique instances we say 
that we are required to exercise judgment; it would be indeed odd 
to say that we are exercising taste. In exercising judgment we 
are called upon to weigh the pros and cons against each other, 
and perhaps sometimes to decide whether a quite new feature is 
to be counted as weighing on one side or on the other. But this 
goes to show that, though we may learn from and rely upon 
samples and precedents rather than a set of stated conditions, we 
are not out of the realm of general conditions and guiding prin- 
ciples. Samples and precedents necessarily embody, and are used 
by us to illustrate, the complex web of governing and relevant 
conditions. To profit by precedents we have to understand them; 
and we must argue consistently from case to case. This is the very 
function of precedents. Thus it is possible, even with these very 
loosely condition-governed concepts, to take clear or paradigm 
cases, to say “this is X because. . .,” and follow it up with an 
account of features which clinch the matter. 

Nothing like this is possible with aesthetic terms. Examples 
undoubtedly play a crucial role in giving us a grasp of these 
concepts; but we do not and cannot derive from these examples 
conditions and principles, however complex, which will guide us 
consistently and intelligibly in applying the terms to new cases. 
When, with a clear case of something which is in fact graceful or 
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balanced or tightly-knit but which I have not seen, someone tells 
me why it is, what features make it so, it is always possible for me 
to wonder whether, in spite of these features, it really is graceful, 
balanced, and so on. 

The point I have argued may be reinforced in the following 
way. A man who failed to realize the nature of taste concepts, or 
someone who, knowing he lacked sensitivity in aesthetic matters, 
did not want to reveal this lack might by assiduous application 
and shrewd observation provide himself with some rules and 
generalizations; and by inductive procedures and intelligent 
guessing, he might frequently say the right things. But he could 
have no great confidence or certainty; a slight change in an object 
might at any time unpredictably ruin his calculations, and he 
might as easily have been wrong as right. No matter how careful 
he has been about working out a set of consistent principles and 
conditions, he is only in a position to think that the object is very 
possibly delicate. With concepts like lazy, intelligent, or contract, 
someone who intelligently formulated rules that led him aright 
appreciably often would thereby show the beginning of a grasp 
of those concepts; but the person we are considering is not even 
beginning to show an awareness of what delicacy is. Though 
he sometimes says the right thing, he has not seen, but guessed, 
that the object is delicate. However intelligent he might be, we 
could easily tell him wrongly that something was delicate and 
“explain” why without his being able to detect the deception. 
(I am ignoring complications now about negative conditions.) 
But if we did the same with, say, “intelligent”? he could at least 
often uncover some incompatibility or other which would need 
explaining. In a world of beings like himself he would have no 
use for concepts like delicacy. As it is, these concepts would play 
a quite different role in his life. He would, for himself, have no 
more reason to choose tasteful objects, pictures, and so on, than 
a deaf man would to avoid noisy places. He could not be praised 
for exercising taste; at best his ingenuity and intelligence might 
come in for mention. In “appraising” pictures, statuettes, poems, 
he would be doing something quite different from what other 
people do when they exercise taste. 

At this point I want to notice in passing that there are times 
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when it may look as if an aesthetic word could be applied accord- 
ing to a rule. These cases vary in type; I shall mention only one. 
One might say, in using “delicate” of glassware perhaps, that 
the thinner the glass, other things being equal, the more delicate 
it is. Similarly, with fabrics, furniture, and so on, there are perhaps 
times when the thinner or more smoothly finished or more highly 
polished something is, the more certainly some aesthetic term or 
other applies. On such occasions someone could formulate a rule 
and follow it in applying the word to a given range of articles. 
Now it may be that sometimes when this is so, the word being 
used is not really an aesthetic term at all; “delicate” applied to 
glass in this way may at times really mean no more than “thin” 
or “fragile.” But this is certainly not always the case; people 
often are exercising taste even when they say that glass is very 
delicate because it is so thin, and know that it would be less so 
if thicker and more so if thinner. These instances where there 
appear to be rules are peripheral cases of the use of aesthetic 
terms. If someone did merely follow a rule we should not say he 
was exercising taste, and we should hesitate to admit that he 
had any real notion of delicacy until he satisfied us that he could 


discern it in other instances where no rule was available. In any 
event, these occasions when aesthetic words can be applied by 
rule are exceptional, not central or typical.® 


6 I cannot in the compass of this paper discuss the other types of apparent 
exceptions to my thesis. Cases where a man lacking in sensitivity might learn 
and follow a rule, as above, ought tobe distinguished from cases where someone 
who possesses sensitivity might know, from a non-aesthetic description, that 
an aesthetic term applies. I have stated my thesis as though this latter kind of 
case never occurs because I have had my eye on the logical features of typical 
aesthetic judgments and have preferred to over- rather than understate my 
view. But with certain aesthetic terms, especially negative ones, there may be 
some rare genuine exceptions when a description enables us to visualize very 
fully, and when what is described belongs to certain restricted classes of things, 
say human faces or animal forms. Perhaps a description like ““One eye red 
and rheumy, the other missing, a wart-covered nose, a twisted mouth, a greenish 
pallor” may justify in a strong sense (“‘must be,” ‘‘cannot but be’’) the judg- 
ments ‘“‘ugly” or “‘hideous.”’ If so, such cases are marginal, form a very small 
minority, and are uncharacteristic or atypical of aesthetic judgments in general. 
Usually when, on hearing a description, we say “it must be very beautiful 
(graceful, or the like),’”’ we mean no more than “it surely must be, it’s 
only remotely possible that it isn’t.’ Different again are situations, and these 
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It must not be thought that the impossibility of stating any 
conditions (other than negative) for the application of aesthetic 
terms results from an accidental poverty or lack of precision in 
language, or that it is simply a question of extreme complexity. 
It is true that words like “pink,” “‘bluish,” “‘curving,” “‘mottled” 
do not permit of anything like a specific naming of each and 
every varied shade, curve, mottling, and blending. But if we 
were to give special names much more liberally than either we 
or even the specialists do (and no doubt there are limits beyond 
which we could not go), or even if, instead of names, we were to 
use vast numbers of specimens and samples of particular shades, 
shapes, mottlings, lines, and configurations, it would still be 
impossible, and for the same reasons, to supply any conditions. 

We do indeed, in talking about a work of art, concern ourselves 
with its individual and specific features. We say that it is delicate 
not simply because it is in pale colors but because of those pale 
colors, that it is graceful not because its outline curves slightly 
but because of that particular curve. We use expressions like 
“because of its pale coloring,” “because of the flecks of bright 
blue,” “because of the way the lines converge”’ where it is clear 
we are referring not to the presence of general features but to 
very specific and particular ones. But it is obvious that even with 
the help of precise names, or even samples and illustrations, of 
particular shades of color, contours and lines, any attempt to 
state conditions would be futile. After all, the very same feature, 
say a color or shape or line of a particular sort, which helps make 
one work may quite spoil another. “It would be quite delicate 
if it were not for that pale color there’ may be said about the 
very color which is singled out in another picture as being largely 
responsible for its delicate quality. No doubt one way of putting 
this is to say that the features which make something delicate or 
graceful, and so on, are combined in a peculiar and unique way; 


are very numerous, where we can move quite simply from “bright colors” 
to “‘gay,”’ or from “‘reds and yellows’ to ‘‘warm,” but where we are as yet 
only on the borderline of anything that could be called an expression of taste 
or aesthetic sensibility. I have stressed the importance of this transitional and 
border area between non-aesthetic and obviously aesthetic judgments below 
(P- 447). 
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that the aesthetic quality depends upon exactly this individual 
or unique combination of just these specific colors and shapes so 
that even a slight change might make all the difference. Nothing 
is to be achieved by trying to single out or separate features and 
generalizing about them. 

I have now argued that taste concepts are not and cannot be 
condition- or rule-governed.? Not to be so governed is one of 
their essential characteristics. In arguing this I first claimed in a 
general way that no non-aesthetic features are possible candidates 
for conditions, and then considered more particularly both the 
“characteristic” general features associated with aesthetic terms 
and the individual or specific features found in particular objects. 
I have not attempted to examine what relationship these individual 
features do bear to aesthetic qualities. An examination of the 
locutions we use when we refer to them in the course of explaining 
or supporting our application of an aesthetic term reinforces 
with linguistic evidence the fact that we are certainly not offering 
them as explanatory or justifying conditions. When we are asked 
why we say a certain person is lazy or intelligent or courageous, 
we are being asked in virtue of what we call him this; we reply 
with “because of the way he regularly leaves his work unfinished,” 
or “‘because of the ease with which he handles such and such 
problems,” and so on. But when we are asked to say why, in 
our opinion, a picture lacks balance or is somber in tone, or why 
a poem is moving or tightly organized, we are doing a different 
kind of thing. We may use similar locutions: “‘his verse has strength 
and variety because of the way he handles the meter and employs 


7 Helen Knight says (Elton, op. cit., p. 152) that “‘piquant’’ (one of my 
‘‘aesthetic”’ terms) “‘depends on”’ various features (a retroussé nose, a pointed 
chin, and the like) and that these features are criteria for it; this is what I am 
denying. She also maintains that “‘good,”’ when applied to works of art, depends 
on criteria like balance, solidity, depth, profundity (my aesthetic terms again; 
I should place piquancy in this list). I would deny this too, though I regard 
it as a different question and do not consider it in this paper. The two questions 
need separating: the relation of non-aesthetic features (retroussé, pointed) to 
aesthetic qualities, and the relation of aesthetic qualities to “‘aesthetically good” 
(verdicts). Most writings which touch on the nature of aesthetic concepts 
have this other (verdict) question mainly in mind. Mrs. Knight blurs this 
difference when she says, for example, “‘ ‘piquant’ is the same kind of word 
as ‘good’.” 
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the caesura,” or “it is nobly austere because of the lack of detail 
and the restricted palette.” But we can also express what we 
want to by using quite other expressions: “‘it is the handling of 
meter and caesura which is responsible for its strength and variety,” 
“its nobly austere quality is due to the lack of detail and the use 
of a restricted palette,” “‘its lack of balance results from the high- 
lighting of the figures on the left,’’ “those minor chords make it 
extremely moving,” “those converging lines give it an extraordinary 
unity.” These are locutions we cannot switch to with “lazy” or 
“‘intelligent;”’ to say what makes him lazy, what is responsible for 
his laziness, what it is due to, is to broach another question entirely. 

One after another, in recent discussions, writers have insisted 
that aesthetic judgments are not “mechanical”: ‘“‘Critics do not 
formulate general standards and apply these mechanically to all, 
or to classes of, works of art.’’ ‘““Technica! points can be settled 
rapidly, by the application of rules,” but aesthetic questions 
“cannot be settled by any mechanical method.” Instead, these 
writers on aesthetics have emphasized that there is no “‘sub- 
stitute for individual judgment” with its “spontaneity and specula- 
tion” and that “The final standard . . . [is] the judgment of 
personal taste.”® What is surprising is that, though such things 
have been repeated again and again, no one seems to have said 
what is meant by “taste” or by the word “mechanical.” There 
are many judgments besides those requiring taste which demand 
“spontaneity” and. “individual judgment” and are not “mechan- 
ical.” Without a detailed comparison we cannot see in what 
particular way aesthetic judgments are not “mechanical,” or how 
they differ from those other judgments, nor can we begin to 
specify what taste is. This I have attempted. It is a characteristic 
and essential feature of judgments which employ an aesthetic 
term that they cannot be made by appealing, in the sense ex- 
plained, to conditions.® This, I believe, is a logical feature of 


8 See articles by Margaret Macdonald and J. A. Passmore in Elton, op. 
cit., pp. 118, 41, 40, 119. 

® As I indicated, p. 424 above, I have dealt only with the relation of non- 
aesthetic to aesthetic features. Perhaps a description in aesthetic terms may 
occasionally suffice for applying another aesthetic term. Johnson’s Dictionary 
gives “handsome”’ as “‘beautiful with dignity’’; Shorter O. E. D. gives “‘pretty” 
as “beautiful in a slight, dainty, or diminutive way.” 
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aesthetic or taste judgments in general, though I have argued 
it here only as regards the more restricted range of judgments 
which employ aesthetic terms. It is part of what “taste”? means. 


II 


A great deal of work remains to be done on taste concepts. 
In the remainder of this paper I shall offer some further sugges- 
tions which may help towards an understanding of them. 

The realization that aesthetic concepts are not governed by 
conditions is likely to give rise to puzzlement over how we manage 
to apply the words in our aesthetic vocabulary. If we are not 
following rules and there are no conditions to appeal to, how 
are we to know when they are applicable? One very natural 
way to counter this question is to point out that some other sorts 
of concepts also are not condition-governed. We do not apply 
simple color words by following rules or in accordance with 
principles. We see that the book is red by looking, just as we tell 
that the tea is sweet by tasting it. So too, it might be said, we just 
see (or fail to see) that things are delicate, balanced, and the like. 
This kind of comparison between the exercise of taste and the 
use of the five senses is indeed familiar; our use of the word “‘taste”’ 
itself shows that the comparison is age-old and very natural. 
Yet whatever the similarities, there are great dissimilarities too. 
A careful comparison cannot be attempted here though it would 
be valuable; but certain differences stand out, and writers who 
have emphasized that aesthetic judgments are not “mechanical” 
have sometimes dwelt on and been puzzled by them. 

In the first place, while our ability to discern aesthetic features 
is dependent upon our possession of good eyesight, hearing, and 
so on, people normally endowed with senses and understanding 
may nevertheless fail to discern them. “Those who listen to a 
concert, walk round a gallery, read a poem may have roughly 
similar sense perceptions, but some get a great deal more than 
others,” Miss Macdonald says; but she adds that she is “‘puzzled 
by this feature ‘in the object’ which can be seen only by a 
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specially qualified observer” and asks, “What is this ‘something 
more’ ?””10 

It is this difference between aesthetic and perceptual qualities 
which in part leads to the view that “‘works of art are esoteric 
objects . . . not simple objects of sense perception.” But there 
is no good reason for calling an object esoteric simply because 
we discern aesthetic qualities in it. The objects to which we apply 
aesthetic words are of the most diverse kinds and by no means 
esoteric: people and buildings, flowers and gardens, vases and 
furniture, as well as poems and music. Nor does there seem any 
good reason for calling the qualities themselves esoteric. It is 
true that someone with perfect eyes or ears might miss them, but 
we do after all say we observe or notice them (“Did you notice how 
very graceful she was?,”’ “Did you observe the exquisite balance 
in all his pictures ?’’). In fact, they are very familiar indeed. We 
learn while quite young to use many aesthetic words, though 
they are, as one might expect from their dependence upon our 
ability to see, hear, distinguish colors, and the like, not the 
earliest words we learn; and our mastery and sophistication in 
using them develop along with the rest of our vocabulary. They 
are not rarities; some ranges of them are in regular use in everyday 
discourse. 

The second notable difference between the exercise of taste and 
the use of the five senses lies in the way we support those judg- 
ments in which aesthetic concepts are employed. Although we 
use these concepts without rules or conditions, we do defend or 
support our judgments, and convince others of their rightness, 
by talking; ‘‘disputation about art is not futile,”’as Miss Macdonald 
says, for critics do “attempt a certain kind of explanation of 
works of art with the object of establishing correct judgments.’’!” 
Thus even though this disputation does not consist in “deductive 
or inductive inference” or “reasoning,” its occurence is enough 


10 Macdonald in Elton, op. cit., pp. 114, 119. See also pp. 120, 122. 

™ Macdonald, ibid., pp. 114, 120-123. She speaks of non-aesthetic properties 
here as “physical” or “observable” qualities, and distinguishes between 
‘physical object’”’ and ‘‘work of art.” 

2 Tbid., pp. 115-116; cf. also John Holloway, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary Vol. XXIII (1949), pp. 175-176. 
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to show how very different these judgments are from those of a 
simple perceptual sort. 

Now the critic’s talk, it is clear, frequently consists in men- 
tioning or pointing out the features, including easily discernible 
non-aesthetic ones, upon which the aesthetic qualities depend. 
But the puzzling question remains how, by mentioning these 
features, the critic is thereby justifying or supporting his judg- 
menis. To this question a number of recent writers have given 
an answer. Stuart Hampshire, for example, says that “One 
engages in aesthetic discussion for the sake of what one might 
see on the way . . . if one has been brought to see what there is 
to be seen in the object, the purpose of discussion is achieved . . . 
The point is to bring people to see these features.’* The critic’s 
talk, that is, often serves to support his judgments in a special 
way; it gets us to see what he has seen, namely, the aesthetic 
qualities of the object. But even when it is agreed that this is one 
of the main things that critics do, puzzlement tends to break 
out again over how they do it. How is it that by talking about 
features of the work (largely non-aesthetic ones) we can manage 
to bring others to see what they had not seen? “What sort of 
endowment is this which falking can modify? ... Discussion does 
not improve eyesight and hearing”’ (my italics).}* 

Yet of course we do succeed in applying aesthetic terms, and 
we frequently do succeed by talking (and pointing and gesturing 
in certain ways) in bringing others to see what we see. One begins 
to suspect that puzzlement over how we can possibly do this, 
and puzzlement over the “esoteric” character of aesthetic quali- 
ties too, arises from bearing in mind inappropriate philosophical 
models. When someone is unable to see that the book on the 
table is brown, we cannot get him to see that it is by talking; 
consequently it seems puzzling that we might get someone to 
see that the vase is graceful by talking. If we are to dispel this 
puzzlement and recognize aesthetic concepts and qualities for 
what they are, we must abandon unsuitable models and investigate 


13 Stuart Hampshire in Elton, of. cit., p. 165. Cf. also remarks in Elton 
by Isenberg (pp. 142, 145), Passmore (p. 38), in Philosophy and Psycho-analysis 
by John Wisdom (Oxford, 1953), pp. 223-224, and in Holloway, of. cit., p. 175. 

14 Macdonald, of. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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how we actually employ these concepts. With so much interest 
in and agreement about what the critic does, one might expect 
descriptions of how he does it to have been given. But little has - 
been said about this, and what has been said is unsatisfactory. 

Miss Macdonald, for example, subscribes to this view of the 
critic’s task as presenting “what is not obvious to casual or un- 
instructed inspection,” and she does ask the question “What 
sort of considerations are involved, and how, to justify a critical 
verdict ?” (my italics). But she does not in fact go on to answer 
it. She addresses herself instead to the different, though related, 
qv estion of the interpretation of art works. In complex works 
different critics claim, often justifiably, to discern different features ; 
hence Mis~ Macdonald suggests that in critical discourse the 
critic is bringing us to see what he sees by offering new inter- 
pretations. But if the question is “what (the critic) does and how 
he does it,” he cannot be represented either wholly or even mainly 
as providing new interpretations. His task quite as often is simply 
to help us appreciate qualities which other critics have regularly 
found in the works he discusses. To put the stress upon new 
interpretations is to leave untouched the question how, by talking, 
he can help us to see either the newly appreciated aesthetic quali- 
ties or the old. In any case, besides complex poems or plays 
which may bear many interpretations, there are also relatively 
simple ones. There are also vases, buildings, and furniture, not 
to mention faces, sunsets, and scenery, about which no questions 
of “interpretation” arise but of which we talk in similar ways 
and make similar judgments. So the “‘puzzling”’ questions remain: 
how do we support these judgments and how do we bring others 
to see what we see? 

Hampshire,!* who likewise believes that the critic brings us 
“to see what there is to be seen in the object,”’ does give some 
account of how the critic does this. “The greatest service of the 
critic” is to point out, isolate, and place in a frame of attention 
the “particular features of the particular object which make it 
ugly or beautiful’; for it is “difficult to see and hear all that 


18 Tbid., see pp. 127, 122, 125, 115. Other writers also place the stress on 
interpretation, cf. Holloway, op. cit., p. 173 ff. 
16 Op. cit., pp. 165-168. 
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there is to see and hear,” and simply a prejudice to suppose that 
while “things really do have colours and shapes... there do not 
exist literally and objectively, concordances of coloursand perceived 
rhythms and balances of shapes.’’ However, these “extraordinary 
qualities” which the critic “may have seen (in the wider sense 
of ‘see’)”’ are “qualities which are of no direct practical interest.” 
Consequently, to bring us to see them the critic employs “an 
unnatural use of words in description” ; “the common vocabulary, 
being created for practical purposes, obstructs any disinterested 
perception of things”; and so these qualities “are normally 
described metaphorically by some transference of terms from the 
common vocabulary.” 

Much of what Hampshire says is right. But there is also some- 
thing quite wrong in the view that the “common” vocabulary 
“obstructs” our aesthetic purposes, that it is “unnatural” to 
take it over and use it metaphorically, and that the critic “‘is 
under the necessity of building . . . a vocabulary in opposition to 
the main tendency of his language’ (my italics). First, while we do 
often coin new metaphors in order to describe aesthetic qualities, 
we are by no means always under the necessity of wresting the 
“common vocabulary” from its “natural” uses to serve our pur- 
poses. There does exist, as I observed earlier, a large and accepted 
vocabulary of aesthetic terms some of which, whatever their 
metaphorical origins, are now not metaphors at all, others of 
which are at most quasi-metaphorical. Second, this view that 
our use of metaphor and quasi-metaphor for aesthetic purposes 
is unnatural or a makeshift into which we are forced by a language 
designed for other purposes misrepresents fundamentally the 
character of aesthetic qualities and aesthetic language. There is 
nothing unnatural about using words like “forceful,” “dynamic,” 
or “tightly-knit” in criticism; they do their work perfectly and 
are exactly the words needed for the purposes they serve. We do 
not want or need to replace them by words which lack the meta- 
phorical element. In using them to describe works of art, the 
very point is that we are noticing aesthetic qualities related to 
their literal or common meanings. If we possessed a quite different 
word from “dynamic,” one we could use to point out an aesthetic 
quality unrelated to the common meaning of “dynamic,” it 
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could not be used to describe that quality which “dynamic’’ 
does serve to point out. Hampshire pictures “‘a colony of aesthetes, 
disengaged from practical needs and manipulations” and says 
that “descriptions of aesthetic qualities, which for us are meta- 
phorical, might seem to them to have an altogether literal and 
familiar sense’; they might use “‘a more directly descriptive 
vocabulary.” But if they had a new and “directly descriptive” 
vocabulary lacking the links with non-aesthetic properties and 
interests which our vocabulary possesses, they would have to 
remain silent about many of the aesthetic qualities we can describe; 
further, if they were more completely ‘“‘disengaged from practical 
needs” and other non-aesthetic awarenesses and interests, they 
would perforce be blind to many aesthetic qualities we can appreci- 
ate. The links between aesthetic qualities and non-aesthetic ones are 
both obvious and vital. Aesthetic concepts, all of them, carry with 
them attachments and in one way or another are tethered to or 
parasitic upon non-aesthetic features. The fact that many aesthetic 
terms are metaphorical or quasi-metaphorical in no way means 
that common language is an ill-adapted tool with which we have 
to struggle. When someone writes as Hampshire does, one suspects 
again that critical language is being judged against other models. 
To use language which is frequently metaphorical might be 
strange for some other purpose or from the standpoint of doing 
something else, but for the purpose and from the standpoint 
of making aesthetic observations it is not. To say it is an unnatural 
use of language for doing this is to imply there is or could be for 
this purpose some other and “natural” use. But these are natural 
ways of talking about aesthetic matters. 

To help understand what the critic does, then, how he supports 
his judgments and gets his audience to see what he sees, I shall 
attempt a brief description of the methods we use as critics.'” 


(1) We may simply mention or point out non-aesthetic features: 
“Notice these flecks of color, that dark mass there, those lines.” 
By merely drawing attention to those easily discernible features 
which make the painting luminous or warm or dynamic, we 
often succeed in bringing someone to see these aesthetic qualities. 


“i Holloway, op. cit., pp. 173-174, lists some of these very briefly. 
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We get him to see B by mentioning something different, A. 
Sometimes in doing this we are drawing attention to features 
which may have gone unnoticed by an untrained or insufficiently 
attentive eye or ear: “‘Just listen for the repeated figure in the 
left hand,” ‘Did you notice the figure of Icarus in the Breughel ? 
It is very small.’’ Sometimes they are features which have been 
seen or heard but of which the significance or purpose has been 
missed in any of a variety of ways: ‘Notice how much darker 
he has made the central figure, how much brighter these colors 
are than the adjacent ones,” ““Of course, you’ve observed the 
ploughman in the foreground; but had you considered how he, 
like everyone else in the picture, is going about his business 
without noticing the fall of Icarus?” In mentioning features 
which may be discerned by anyone with normal eyes, ears, and 
intelligence, we are singling out what may serve as a kind of 
key to grasping or seeing something else (and the key may not 
be the same for each person). 


(2) On the other hand we often simply mention the very 
qualities we want people to see. We point to a painting and say, 
‘Notice how nervous and delicate the drawing is,” or “See what 
energy and vitality it has.” The use of the aesthetic term itself 
may do the trick; we say what the quality or character is, and 
people who had not seen it before see it. 


(3) Most often, there is a linking of remarks about aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic features: “Have you noticed this line and that, 
and the points of bright color here and there . . . don’t they give 
it vitality, energy?” 


(4) We do, in addition, often make extensive and helpful use 
of similes and genuine metaphors: “It’s as if there are small 


59 ee 


points of light burning,” ‘“‘as though he had thrown on the paint 
violently and in anger,” “the light shimmers, the lines dance, 
everything is air, lightness and gaiety,” “his canvasses are fires, 
they crackle, burn, and blaze, even at their most subdued always 
restlessly flickering, but often bursting into flame, great pyro- 
technic displays,” and so on. 


(5) We make use of contrasts, comparisons, and reminiscences: 
“Suppose he had made that a lighter yellow, moved it to the right, 
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how flat it would have fallen,” “Don’t you think it has something 
of the quality of a Rembrandt ?’’, “Hasn’t it the same serenity, 
peace, and quality of light of those summer evenings in Norfolk ?” 
We use what keys we have to the known sensitivity, susceptibilities, 
and experience of our audience. 

Critics and commentators may range, in their methods, from 
one extreme to the other, from painstaking concentration on 
points of detail, line and color, vowels and rhymes, to more or 
less flowery and luxuriant metaphor. Even the enthusiastic 
biographical sketch decorated with suitable epithet and metaphor 
may serve. What is best depends on both the audience and the 
work under discussion. But this would not be a complete sketch 
unless certain other notes were added. 


(6) Repetition and reiteration often play an important role. 
When we are in front of a canvas we may come back time and 
again to the same points, drawing attention to the same lines 
and shapes, repeating the same words, “swirling,” “balance,” 
“luminosity,” or the same similes and metaphors, as if time and 
familiarity, looking harder, listening more carefully, paying 


closer attention may help. So again with variation; it often helps 
to talk round what we have said, to build up, supplement with 
more talk of the same kind. When someone misses the swirling 
quality, when one epithet or one metaphor does not work, we 
throw in related ones; we speak of its wild movement, how it 
twists and turns, writhes and whirls, as though, failing to score 
a direct hit, we may succeed with a barrage of near-synonyms. 


(7) Finally, besides our verbal performances, the rest of our 
behavior is important. We accompany our talk with appropriate 
tones of voice, expression, nods, looks, and gestures. A critic 
may sometimes do more with a sweep of the arm than by talking. 
An appropriate gesture may make us see the violence in a painting 
or the character of a melodic line. 

These ways of acting and talking are not significantly different 
whether we are dealing with a particular work, paragraph, or 
line, or speaking of an artist’s work as a whole, or even drawing 
attention to a sunset or scenery. But even with the speaker doing 
all this, we may fail to see what he sees. There may be a point, 
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though there need be no limit except that imposed by time and 
patience, at which he gives up and sets us (or himself) down as 
lacking in some way, defective in sensitivity. He may tell us to 
look or read again, or to read or look at other things and then 
come back again to this; he may suspect there are experiences 
in life we have missed. But these are the things he does. This is 
what succeeds if anything does; indeed it is all that can be done. 

By realizing clearly that, whether we are dealing with art or 
scenery or people or natural objects, this is how we operate with 
aesthetic concepts, we may recognize this sphere of human activity 
for what it is. We operate with different kinds of concepts in 
different ways. If we want someone to agree that a color is red 
we may take it into a good light and ask him to look; if it is viridian 
we may fetch a color chart and make him compare; if we want 
him to agree that a figure is fourteen-sided we get him to count; 
and to bring him to agree that something is dilapidated or that 
someone is lazy we may do other things, citing features, reasoning 
and arguing about them, weighing and balancing. These are 
the methods appropriate to these various concepts. But the ways 
we get someone to see aesthetic qualities are different; they are 
of the kind I have described. With each kind of concept we can 
describe what we do and how we do it. But the methods suited 
to these other concepts will not do for aesthetic ones, or vice versa. 
We cannot prove by argument that something is graceful; but 
this is no more puzzling than our inability to prove, by using 
the methods, metaphors, and gestures of the art critic, that it 
will be mate in ten moves. The questions raised admit of no answer 
beyond the sort of description I have given. To go on to ask, 
with puzzlement, how it is that when we do these things people 
come to see, is like asking how is it that, when we take the book 
into a good light, our companion agrees with us that it is red. 
There is no place for this kind of question or puzzlement. Aesthetic 
concepts are as natural, as little esoteric, as any others. It is 
against the background of different and philosophically more 
familiar models that they seem queer or puzzling. 

I have described how people justify aesthetic judgments and 
bring others to see aesthetic qualities in things. I shall end by 
showing that the methods I have outlined are the ones natural 
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for and characteristic of taste concepts from the start. When 
someone tries to convince me that a painting is delicate or 
balanced, I have some understanding of these terms already and 
know in a sense what I am looking for. But if there is puzzlement 
over how, by talking, he can bring me to see these qualities in 
this picture, there should be a corresponding puzzlement over 
how I learned to use aesthetic terms and discern aesthetic quali- 
ties in the first place. We may ask, therefore, how we learn to do 
these things; and this is to inquire (1) what natural potentialities 
and tendencies people have and (2) how we develop and take 
advantage of these capacities in training and teaching. Now for 
the second of these, there is no doubt that our ability to notice 
and respond to aesthetic qualities is cultivated and developed 
by our contacts with parents and teachers from quite an early 
age. What is interesting for my present purpose is that, while 
we are being taught in the presence of examples what grace, 
delicacy, and so on are, the methods used, the language and 
behavior, are of a piece with those of the critic. 

To pursue these two questions, consider first those words like 
“dynamic,” “melancholy,” “balanced,” “taut,” or “‘gay” the 
aesthetic use of which is quasi-metaphorical. It has already been 
emphasized that we could not use them thus without some expe- 
rience of situations where they are used literally. The present 
inquiry is how we shift from literal to aesthetic uses of them. 
For this it is required that there be certain abilities and tendencies 
to link experiences, to regard certain things as similar, and to 
see, explore, and be interested in these similarities. It is a feature 
of human intelligence and sensitivity that we do spontaneously 
do these things and that the tendency can be encouraged and 
developed. It is no more baffling that we should employ aesthetic 
terms of this sort than that we should make metaphors at all. 
Easy and smooth transitions by which we shift to the use of these 
aesthetic terms are not hard to find. We suggest to children that 
simple pieces of music are hurrying or running or skipping or 
dawdling, from there we move to lively, gay, jolly, happy, 
smiling, or sad, and, as their experiences and vocabulary broaden, 
to solemn, dynamic, or melancholy. But the child also discovers 
for himself many of these parallels and takes interest or delight 
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in them. He is likely on his own to skip, march, clap, or laugh 
with the music, and without this natural tendency our training 
would get nowhere. Insofar, however, as we do take advantage 
of this tendency and help him by training, we do just what the 
critic does. We may merely need to persuade the child to pay 
attention, to look or listen; or we may simply call the music 
jolly. But we are also likely to use, as the critic does, reiteration, 
synonyms, parallels, contrasts, similes, metaphors, gestures, and 
other expressive behavior. 

Of course the recognition of similarities and simple meta- 
phorical extensions are not the only transitions to the aesthetic 
use of language. Others are made in different ways; for instance, 
by the kind of peripheral cases I mentioned earlier. When our 
admiration is for something as simple as the thinness of a glass 
or the smoothness of a fabric, it is not difficult to call attention 
to such things, evoke a similar delight, and introduce suitable 
aesthetic terms. These transitions are only the beginnings; it 
may often be questionable whether a term is yet being used 
aesthetically or not. Many of the terms I have mentioned may be 
used in ways which are not straightforwardly literal but of which 
we should hesitate to say that they demanded much yet by way 
of aesthetic sensitivity. We speak of warm and cool colors, and 
we may say of a brightly colored picture that at least it is gay 
and lively. When we have brought someone to make this sort of 
metaphorical extension of terms, he has made one of the transi- 
tional steps from which he may move on to uses which more 
obviously deserve to be called aesthetic and demand more 
aesthetic appreciation. When I said at the outset that aesthetic 
sensitivity was rarer than some other natural endowments, I 
was not denying that it varies in degree from the rudimentary 
to the refined. Most people learn easily to make the kinds of 
remarks I am now considering. But when someone can call bright 
canvasses gay and lively without being able to spot the one which 
is really vibrant, or can recognize the obvious outward vigor and 
energy of a student composition played con fuoco while failing to 
see that it lacks inner fire and drive, we do not regard his aesthetic 
sensitivity in these areas as particularly developed. However, once 
these transitions from common to aesthetic uses are begun in the 
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more obvious cases, the domain of aesthetic concepts may broaden 
out, become more subtle, and even partly autonomous. The 
initial steps, however varied the metaphorical shifts and however 
varied the experiences upon which they are parasitic, are natural 
and easy. 

Much the same is true when we turn to those words which 
have no standard non-aesthetic use, “lovely,” “pretty,” “dainty,” 
“oraceful,” “elegant.” We cannot say that these are learned by 
a metaphorical shift. But they still are linked to non-aesthetic 
features in many ways and the learning of them also is made 
possible by certain kinds of natural response, reaction, and 
ability. We learn them not so much by noticing similarities, but 
by our attention being caught and focussed in other ways. Certain 
phenomena which are outstanding or remarkable or unusual 
catch the eye or ear, seize our attention and interest, and move 
us to surprise, admiration, delight, fear, or distaste. Children 
begin by reacting in these ways to spectacular sunsets, woods in 
autumn, roses, dandelions, and other striking and colorful 
objects, and it is in these circumstances that we find ourselves 
introducing general aesthetic words like “lovely,” “pretty,” and 
“ugly.” It is not an accident that the first lessons in aesthetic 
appreciation consist in drawing the child’s attention to roses 
rather than to grass; nor is it surprising that we remark to him 
on the autumn colors rather than on the subdued tints of winter. 
We all of us, not only children, pay aesthetic attention more 
readily and easily to such outstanding and easily noticeable 
things. We notice with pleasure early spring grass or the first 
snow, hills of notably marked and varied contours, scenery 
flecked with a great variety of color or dappled variously with 
sun and shadow. We are struck and impressed by great size or 
mass, as with mountains or cathedrals. We are similarly responsive 
to unusual precision or minuteness or remarkable feats of skill, 
as with complex and elaborate filigree, or intricate wood carving 
and fan-vaulting. It is at these times, taking advantage of these 
natural interests and admirations, that we first teach the simpler 
aesthetic words. People of moderate aesthetic sensitivity and 
sophistication continue to exhibit aesthetic interest mainly on 
such occasions and to use only the more general words (“‘pretty,” 
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“lovely,” and the like). But these situations may serve as a begin- 
ning from which we extend our aesthetic interests to wider and less 
obvious fields, mastering as we go the more subtle and specific 
vocabulary of taste. The principles do not change; the basis for 
learning more specific terms like “graceful,” “delicate,” and 
“elegant”’ is also our interest in and admiration for various 
natural properties (“She seems to move effortlessly, as if floating,” 
“So very thin and fragile, as if a breeze might destroy it,” “‘So 
small and yet so intricate,” ‘So economical and perfectly 
adapted’’).18 And even with these terms which are not meta- 
phorical themselves, we rely in the same way upon the critic’s 
methods, including comparison, illustration, and metaphor, to 
teach or make clear what they mean. 

I have wished to emphasize in the latter part of this paper the 
natural basis of responses of various kinds without which aesthetic 
terms could not be learned. I have also outlined what some of the 
features are to which we naturally respond: similarities of various 
sorts, notable colors, shapes, scents, size, intricacy, and much 
else besides. Even the non-metaphorical aesthetic terms have 
significant links with all kinds of natural features by which our 
interest, wonder, admiration, delight, or distaste is aroused. But 
in particular I have wanted to urge that it should not strike us as 
puzzling that the critic supports his judgments and brings us to 
see aesthetic qualities by pointing out key features and talking 
about them in the way he does. It is by the very same methods 
that people helped us develop our aesthetic sense and master 
its vocabulary from the beginning. If we responded to those 





18 It is worth noticing that most of the words which in current usage are 
primarily or exclusively aesthetic terms had earlier non-aesthetic uses and 
gained their present use by some kind of metaphorical shift. Without reposing 
too great weight on these etymological facts, it can be seen that their history 
reflects connections with the responses, interests, and natural features I have 
mentioned as underlying the learning and use of aesthetic terms. These transi- 
tions suggest both the dependence of aesthetic upon other interests, and what 
some of these interests are. Connected with liking, delight, affection, regard, 
estimation, or choice—beautiful, graceful, delicate, lovely, exquisite, elegant, dainty; 
with fear or repulsion—ugly; with what notably catches the eye or attention— 
garish, splendid, gaudy; with what attracts by notable rarity, precision, skill, 
ingenuity, elaboration—dainty, nice, pretty, exquisite; with adaptation to function, 
suitability to ease of handling—/Aandsome. 
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methods then, it is not surprising that we respond to the critic’s 
discourse now. It would be surprising if, by using this language 
and behavior, people could not sometimes bring us to see the 
aesthetic qualities of things; for this would prove us lacking in 
one characteristically human kind of awareness and activity. 


FRANK SIBLEY 


Cornell University 








HUME ON “IS” AND “OUGHT” 


OMETIMES in the history of philosophy the defense of a 
particular philosophical position and the interpretation of 

a particular philosopher become closely identified. This has 
notoriously happened more than once in the case of Plato, and 
lately in moral philosophy it seems to me to have happened in 
the case of Hume. At the center of recent ethical discussion the 
question of the relationship between factual assertions and moral 
judgments has continually recurred, and the nature of that 
relationship has usually been discussed in terms of an unequiv- 
ocally sharp distinction between them. In the course of the posing 
of this question the last paragraph of Book III, Part i, Section 1, 
of Hume’s Treatise has been cited over and over again. This 
passage is either quoted in full or at least referred to—and with 
approval—by R.M. Hare,! Professor A. N. Prior,? Professor 
P. H. Nowell-Smith,? and a number of other writers. Not all 
contemporary writers, of course, treat Hume in the same way; 
a footnote to Stuart Hampshire’s paper, ‘Some Fallacies in 
Moral Philosophy,’* provides an important exception to the 
general rule. But very often indeed Hume’s contribution to ethics 
is treated as if it depended largely on this one passage, and this 
passage is accorded an interpretation which has acquired almost the 
status of an orthodoxy. Hare has even spoken of ““Hume’s Law.”’® 

What Hume says is: 


In every system of morality which I have hitherto met with, I have 
always remark’d, that the author proceeds for some time in the 
ordinary way of reasoning, and establishes the being of a God, or 
makes observations concerning human affairs; when of a sudden I 


1 The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), pp. 29 and 44. 

2 Logic and the Basis of Ethics (Oxford, 1949), pp. 32-33. 

3 Ethics (London, 1954), pp. 36-38. 

4 Mind, LVIII (1949), 466. 

5 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, LV (1954-1955), 303- 
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am surpriz’d to find, that instead of the usual copulations of proposi- 
tions, is, and is not, I meet with no proposition that is not connected 
with an ought, or an ought not. This change is imperceptible; but is, 
however, of the last consequence. For as this ought or ought not, expresses 
some new relation or affirmation, ’tis necessary that it should be 
observ’d and explain’d; and at the same time that a reason should 
be given, for what seems altogether inconceivable, how this new 
relation can be a deduction from others, which are entirely different 
from it. But as authors do not commonly use this precaution, I shall 
presume to recommend it to the readers; and am persuaded that this 
small attention wou’d subvert all the vulgar systems of morality, and 
let us see, that the distinction of vice and virtue is not founded merely 
on the relations of objects, nor is perceiv’d by reason.® 


The standard interpretation of this passage takes Hume to be 
asserting here that no set of nonmoral premises can entail a moral 
conclusion. It is further concluded that Hume therefore is a 
prime opponent of what Prior has called “the attempt to find a 
‘foundation’ for morality that is not already moral.” Hume 
becomes in this light an exponent of the autonomy of morality 
and in this at least akin to Kant. In this paper I want to show that 
this interpretation is inadequate and misleading. But I am not 
concerned with this only as a matter of historical interpretation. 
The thread of argument which I shall try to pursue will be as 
follows. First, I shall argue that the immense respect accorded to 
Hume thus interpreted is puzzling, since it is radically inconsistent 
with the disapproval with which contemporary logicians are apt 
to view certain of Hume’s arguments about induction. Second, 
I shall try to show that if the current interpretation of Hume’s 
views on “‘is’”” and “ought” is correct, then the first breach of 
Hume’s law was committed by Hume; that is, the development 
of Hume’s own moral theory does not square with what he is 
taken to assert about “is” and “ought.” Third, I shall offer 
evidence that the current interpretation of Hume is incorrect. 
Finally, I shall try to indicate what light the reinterpretation of 
Hume can throw upon current controversies in moral philosophy. 


L.A. Selby-Bigge’s edition, p. 469. 
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II 


To approach the matter obliquely, how can we pass from ‘“‘is * 
to “ought”? In Chapter iv of The Language of Morals, Hare asserts 
that a practical conclusion and a fortiori a moral conclusion is 
reached syllogistically, the minor premise stating ‘“‘what we should 
in fact be doing if we did one or other of the alternatives open 
to us” and the major premise stating a principle of conduct. 
This suggests an answer to our question. If you wish to pass from 
a factual statement to a moral statement, treat the moral state- 
ment as the conclusion to a syllogism and the factual statement 
as a minor premise. Then to make the transition all that is needed 
is to supply another moral statement as a major premise. And in 
a footnote to Chapter iii of Ethics we find Nowell-Smith doing 
just this. He quotes from Bishop R. C. Mortimer the following 
passage: ‘“The first foundation is the doctrine of God the Creator. 
God made us and all the world. Because of that He has an absolute 
claim on our obedience. We do not exist in our own right, but 
only as His creatures, who ought therefore to do and be what 
He desires.”’? On this Nowell-Smith comments: ““This argument 
requires the premise that a creature ought to obey his creator, 
which is itself a moral judgment. So that Christian ethics is not 
founded solely on the doctrine that God created us.”’® That is, 
he argues that the inference, “God created us, therefore we ought 
to obey him,” is defective unless and until it is supplied with a 
major premise, “We ought to obey our creator.” 

I can only make sense of this position by supposing that under- 
lying it there is an assumption that arguments must be either 
deductive or defective. But this is the very assumption which 
underlies Hume’s skepticism about induction. And this skepticism 
is commonly treated as resting upon, and certainly does rest 
upon, a misconceived demand, a demand which P. F. Strawson 
has called ‘“‘the demand that induction shall be shown to be 
really a kind of deduction.’’® This is certainly an accurate way of 


7 Christian Ethics (London, 1950), p. 7. 
8 Op. cit., p. 51. 
® Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952), p. 250. 
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characterizing Hume’s transition from the premise that “there 
can be no demonstrative arguments to prove, that those instances 
of which we have had no experience resemble those of which we 
have had experience”’ to the conclusion that “‘it is impossible for 
us to satisfy ourselves by our reason, why we should extend that 
experience beyond those particular instances which have fallen 
under our observation.’’?° Part of Hume’s own point is that to 
render inductive arguments deductive is a useless procedure. 
We can pass from “The kettle has been on the fire for ten minutes” 
to “So it will be boiling by now” (Strawson’s example) by way 
of writing in some such major premise as “Whenever kettles 
have been on the fire for ten minutes, they boil.’ But if our problem 
is that of justifying induction, then this major premise itself 
embodies an inductive assertion that stands in need of justifica- 
tion. For the transition which constitutes the problem has been 
justified in the passage from minor premise to conclusion only 
at the cost of reappearing, as question-beggingly as ever, within 
the major premise. To fall back on some yet more general asser- 
tion as a premise from which “Whenever kettles have been on 
the fire for ten minutes they boil’? could be derived would merely 
remove the problem one stage farther and would be to embark 
on a regress, possibly infinite and certainly pointless. 

If then it is pointless to present inductive arguments as deductive 
what special reason is there in the case of moral arguments for 
attempting to present them as deductive? If men arguing about 
morality, as Bishop Mortimer is arguing, pass from “God made 
us” to ““We ought to obey God,”’ why should we assume that the 
transition must be an entailment? I suspect that our inclination 
to do this may be that we fear the alternative. Hare suggests 
that the alternative to his view is “that although, in the strict 
sense of the word, I have indeed shown that moral judgments 
and imperatives cannot be entailed by factual premisses, yet there 
is some looser relation than entailment which holds between 
them.” I agree with Hare in finding the doctrine of what he calls 
“loose” forms of inference objectionable; although I cannot 
indeed find this doctrine present in, for example, Professor S. E. 


1 Treatise, I, iii, 6; Selby-Bigge, pp. 89, 91. 
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Toulmin’s The Place of Reason in Ethics which Hare purports to 
be criticizing. And certainly entailment relations must have a 
place in moral argument, as they do in scientific argument. But 
since there are important steps in scientific argument which are 
not entailments, it might be thought that to insist that the rela- 
tion between factual statements and moral conclusions be 
deductive or nonexistent would be likely to hinder us in elucidating 
the character of moral arguments. 

How does this bear on the interpretation of Hume? It might 
be held that, since Hume holds in some passages on induction 
at least that arguments are deductive or defective, we could 
reasonably. expect him to maintain that since factual premises 
cannot entail moral conclusions—as they certainly cannot—there 
can be no connections between factual statements and moral 
judgments (other perhaps than psychological connections). But 
at this point all I am suggesting is that our contemporary dis- 
approval of Hume on induction makes our contemporary 
approval of what we take to be Hume on facts and norms seem 
odd. It is only now that I want to ask whether—just as Hume’s 
attitude to induction is much more complex than appears in his 


more skeptical moments and is therefore liable to misinterpreta- 
ees 33 


tion—his remarks on “is” and “ought” are not only liable to 
receive but have actually received a wrong interpretation. 


Ill 


The approach will still be oblique. What I want to suggest 
next is that if Hume does affirm the impossibility of deriving an 
“ought” from an “‘is’’ then he is the first to perform this particular 
impossibility. But before I proceed to do this, one general remark 
is worth making. It would be very odd if Hume did affirm the 
logical irrelevance of facts to moral judgments, for the whole 
difference in atmosphere—and it is very marked—between his 
discussion of morality and those of, for example, Hare and 
Nowell-Smith springs from his interest in the facts of morality. 
His work is full of anthropological and sociological remarks, 
remarks sometimes ascribed by commentators to the confusion 
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between logic and psychology with which Hume is so often credited. 
Whether Hume is in general guilty of this confusion is outside 
the scope of this paper to discuss. But so far as his moral theory 
is concerned, the sociological comments have a necessary place 
in the whole structure of argument. 

Consider, for example, Hume’s account of justice. To call an 
act ‘‘just’”’ or “‘unjust” is to say that it falls under a rule. A single 
act of justice may well be contrary to either private or public 
interest or both. 


But however single acts of justice may be contrary, either to public 
or to private interest, ’tis certain, that the whole plan or scheme is 
highly conducive, or indeed absolutely requisite both to the support 
of society, and the well-being of every individual. *Tis impossible to 
separate the good from the ill. Property must be stable, and must 
be fix’d by general rules. Tho’ in one instance the public be a sufferer, 
this momentary ill is amply compensated by the steady prosecution 
of the rule, and by the peace and order, which it establishes in society." 


Is Hume making a moral point or is he asserting a causal socio- 
logical connection or is he making a logical point? Is he saying 
that it is logically appropriate to justify the rules of justice in 
terms of interest or that to observe such rules does as a matter 
of fact conduce to public interest or that such rules are in fact 
justified because they conduce to public interest? All three. For 
Hume is asserting both that the logically appropriate way of 
justifying the rules of justice is an appeal to public interest and 
that in fact public interest is served by them so that the rules 
are justified. And that Hume is clearly both justifying the rules 
and affirming the validity of this type of justification cannot be 
doubted in the light of the passage which follows. 


And even every individual person must find himself a gainer on 
ballancing the account; since, without justice, society must immediately 
dissolve, and everyone must fall into that savage and solitary condition, 
which is infinitely worse than the worst situation that can possibly 
be suppos’d in society. 


Moreover, this type of argument is not confined to the Treatise; 
elsewhere also Hume makes it clear that he believes that factual 


4 Jbid., ILI, ii, 2; Selby-Bigge, p. 497. 
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considerations can justify or fail to justify moral rules. Such 
considerations are largely appealed to by Hume in his arguments 
in the “Essay On Suicide”’ that suicide is morally permissible. 
To return to the justification of justice: Hume clearly affirms 
that the justification of the rules of justice lies in the fact that their 
observance is to everyone’s long-term interest; that we ought to 
obey the rules because there is no one who does not gain more 
than he loses by such obedience. But this is to derive an “ought” 
from an “‘is.”’ If Hare, Nowell-Smith, and Prior have interpreted 
Hume correctly, Hume is contravening his own prohibition. 
Someone might argue, however, that Hume only appears to 
contravene it. For, if we ignore the suggestion made earlier in 
this paper that the attempt to present moral arguments as en- 
tailments may be misconceived, we may suppose that Hume’s 
argument is defective in the way that Bishop Mortimer’s is and 
attempt to repair it in the way Nowell-Smith repairs the other. 
Then the transition from the minor premise, “Obedience to this 
rule would be to everyone’s long-term interest,”’ to the conclusion 
“We ought to obey this rule’’ would be made by means of the 
major premise “We ought to do whatever is to everyone’s long- 
term interest.”’ But if this is the defense of Hume, if Hume needs 
defense at this point, then he is indefensible. For the locution 
offered as a candidate for a major premise, “We ought to do 
what is to everyone’s long-term interest,’ cannot function as such 
a premise for Hume since in his terms it could not be a moral 
principle at all, but at best a kind of compressed definition. 
That is, the notion of “‘ought” is for Hume only explicable in 
terms of the notion of a consensus of interest. To say that we ought 
to do something is to affirm that there is a commonly accepted 
rule; and the existence of such a rule presupposes a consensus of 
opinion as to where our common interests lie. An obligation is 
constituted in part by such a consensus and the concept of “ought” 
is logically dependent on the concept of a common interest and 
can only be explained in terms of it. To say that we ought to 
do what is to the common interest would therefore be either to 
utter an aphoristic and misleading truism or else to use the term 
“ought” in a sense quite other than that understood by Hume. 
Thus the locution ““We ought to do what is to everyone’s long- 
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term interest” could not lay down a moral principle which might 
figure as a major premise in the type of syllogism which Hare 
describes. 

The view which Hume is propounding can perhaps be illumi- 
nated by a comparison with the position of J.S. Mill. On the 
interpretation of Mill’s ethics for which Professor J.O. Urmson 
has convincingly argued,'* Mill did not commit the naturalistic 
fallacy of deriving the principle that “We ought to pursue the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ from some statement 
about what we ourselves or all men desire. He did not commit 
this fallacy for he did not derive his principle at all. For Mill 
“We ought to pursue the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number” is the supreme moral principle. The difference between 
Mill’s utilitarianism and Hume’s lies in this: that if we take 
some such statement as “We ought to do whatever is to the 
advantage of most people,”’ this for Mill would be a moral prin- 
ciple which it would be morally wrong to deny, but which it 
would make sense to deny. Whereas for Hume to deny this 
statement would be senseless, for it would detach “ought” from 
the notion of a consensus of interest and so evacuate it of meaning. 
Roughly speaking, for Mill such a principle would be a contingent 
moral truth; for Hume it would be a necessary truth underlying 
morality. 

Moreover, Hume and Mill can be usefully contrasted in another 
respect. Mill’s basic principle is a moral affirmation independent 
of the facts: so long as some course of action will produce more 
happiness for more people than alternative courses will, it provides 
at least some sort of effective moral criterion. But at any rate, 
so far as that part of his doctrine which refers to justice is con- 
cerned, it is quite otherwise with Hume. We have moral rules 
because we have common interests. Should someone succeed in 
showing us that the facts are different from what we conceive 
them to be so that we have no common interests, then our moral 
rules would lose their justification. Indeed the initial move of 
Marx’s moral theory can perhaps be best understood as a denial 
of the facts which Hume holds to constitute the justification for 





a Philosophical Quarterly, III (1953), 33- 
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social morality. Marx’s denial that there are common interests 
shared by the whole of society in respect of, for instance, the 
distribution of property meets Hume on his own ground. (We 
may note in passing that the change from Hume’s characteriza- 
tion of morality in terms of content, with its explicit reference to 
the facts about society, to the attempt by later writers to characterize 
morality purely in terms of the form of moral judgments is what 
Marxists would see as the significant change in philosophical 
ethics. Since I would agree with Marxists in thinking this change 
a change for the worse—for reasons which I shall indicate later 
in the argument—I have been tempted to retitle this paper 
“Against Bourgeois Formalism in Ethics.’’) 

One last point on the contrast between Hume and Mill: 
since Mill’s basic principle in ethics is a moral principle, but 
Hume’s is a definition of morality, they demand different types 
of defense. How does Hume defend his view of the derivation of 
morality from interest? By appeal to the facts. How do we in 
fact induce someone to do what is just? How do we in fact 
justify just actions on our own part? In observing what answers 
we have to give to questions like these, Hume believes that his 
analysis is justified.!* 


IV 


What I have so far argued is that Hume himself derives 
“ought” from “is” in his account of justice. Is he then inconsistent 
with his own doctrine in that famous passage? Someone might 
try to save Hume’s consistency by pointing out that the derivation 
of “ought” from “‘is” in the section on justice is not an entailment 
and that all Hume is denying is that “is” statements can entail 
“ought” statements, and that this is quite correct. But to say 
this would be to misunderstand the passage. For I now want to 
argue that in fact Hume’s positive suggestions on moral theory 
are actually an answer to a question posed in the “‘is” and “‘ought” 
passage, and that that passage has nothing to do with the point 
about entailment at all. The arguments here are twofold. 

First, Hume does not actually say that one cannot pass from an 


“18 Jbid.; Selby-Bigge, p. 498. 
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is’ to an “ought” but only that it “seems altogether incon- 
ceivable” how this can be done. We have all been brought up 
to believe in Hume’s irony so thoroughly that it may occasionally 
be necessary to remind ourselves that Hume need not necessarily 
mean more or other than he says. Indeed the rhetorical and 
slightly ironical tone of the passage renders it all the more am- 
biguous. When Hume asks how what seems altogether incon- 
ceivable may be brought about, he may be taken to be suggesting 
either that it simply cannot be brought about or that it cannot 
be brought about in the way in which “every system of morality 
which I have hitherto met with” has brought it about. In any 
case it would be odd if Hume thought that “observationsconcerning 
human affairs” necessarily could not lead on to moral judgments 
since such observations are constantly so used by Hume himself. 

Second, the force of the passage as it is commonly taken depends 
on what seems to be its manifest truth: “‘is’” cannot entail “ought.” 
But the notion of entailment is read into the passage. The word 
Hume uses is “deduction.” We might well use this word as a 
synonym for entailment, and even as early as Richard Price’s 
moral writings it is certainly so used. But is it used thus by Hume? 
The first interesting feature of Hume’s use of the word is its 
extreme rarity in his writings. When he speaks of what we should 
call “deductive arguments” he always uses the term “‘demonstra- 
tive arguments.” The word “deduction” and its cognates have 
no entry in Selby-Bigge’s indexes at all, so that its isolated 
occurrence in this passage at least stands in need of interpretation. 
The entries under “deduction” and “deduce” in the Oxford 
English Dictionary make it quite clear that in ordinary eighteenth- 
century use these were likely to be synonyms rather for “inference” 
and “infer” than for “‘entailment” and “entail.” Was this Hume’s 
usage? In the essay entitled ““That Politics may be Reduced to 
a Science,” Hume writes, “So great is the force of laws, and of 
particular forms of government, and so little dependence have 
they on the humours and tempers of men, that consequences 
almost as general and certain may sometimes be deduced from 
them as any which the mathematical sciences afford us.’ 


4 Essay III, in Hume, Theory of Politics, ed. by F. Watkins (London, 1951), 
p. 136. 
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Clearly, to read “‘be entailed by” for “deduced from” in this 
passage would be very odd. The reference to mathematics might 
indeed mislead us momentarily into supposing Hume to be 
speaking of “‘entailment.” But the very first example in which 
Hume draws a deduction makes it clear how he is using the term. 
From the example of the Roman republic which gave the whole 
legislative power to the people without allowing a negative voice 
either to the nobility or the consuls and so ended up in anarchy, 
Hume concludes in general terms that “Such are the effects of 
democracy without a representative.” That is, Hume uses past 
political instances to support political generalizations in an 
ordinary inductive argument, and he uses the term “deduce” in 
speaking of this type of argument. “Deduction” therefore must 
mean “inference” and cannot mean “entailment.” 

Hume, then, in the celebrated passage does not mention en- 
tailment. What he does is to ask how and if moral rules may be 
in‘erred from factual statements, and in the rest of Book III of 
the Treatise he provides an answer to his own question. 


Vv 


There are, of course, two distinct issues raised by this paper so 
far. There is the historical question of what Hume is actually 
asserting in the passage under discussion, and there is the philo- 
sophical question of whether what he does assert is true and 
important. I do not want to entangle these two issues overmuch, 
but it may at this point actually assist in elucidating what Hume 
means to consider briefly the philosophical issues raised by the 
difference between what he actually does say and what he is 
customarily alleged to say. Hume is customarily alleged to be 
making a purely formal point about “ought” and “‘is,” and the 
kind of approach to ethics which makes such formal analyses 
central tends to lead to one disconcerting result. The connection 
between morality and happiness is made to appear purely con- 
tingent and accidental. “One ought to...” is treated as a formula 
where the blank space might be filled in by almost any verb which 
would make grammatical sense. “One ought occasionally to kill 
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someone” or “One ought to say what is not true”’ are not examples 
of moral precepts for more than the reason that they are at odds 
with the precepts by which most of us have decided to abide. 
Yet if ethics is a purely formal study any example ought to serve. 
If a philosopher feels that the connection between morality and 
happiness is somehow a necessary one, he is likely to commit, or 
at least be accused of, the naturalistic fallacy of defining moral 
words in factual terms. It is obvious why philosophers should seem 
to be faced with this alternative of committing the naturalistic 
fallacy or else making the connection between morality and 
happiness contingent and accidental. This alternative is rooted 
in the belief that the connections between moral utterances and 
factual statements must be entailments or nothing. And _ this 
belief arises out of accepting formal calculi as models of argument 
and then looking for entailment relations in nonformal discourse. 

To assert that it is of the first importance for ethics to see that 
the question of the connection between morality and happiness 
is a crucial one is not, of course, to allow that Hume’s treatment 
of it is satisfactory. But at least Hume did see the need to make 


>’ 


the connection, whereas the “is” and “ought” passage has been 


interpreted in such a way as to obscure this need. 

Second, the reinterpretation of this passage of Hume allows 
us to take up the whole question of practical reasoning in a more 
fruitful way than the formalist tradition in ethics allows. If 
anyone says that we cannot make valid inferences from an “is” 
to an “ought,” I should be disposed to offer him the following 
counter-example: “If I stick a knife in Smith, they will send me 
to jail; but I do not want to go to jail; so I ought not to (had 
better not) stick a knife in him.” The reply to this may be that 
there is no doubt that this is a valid inference (I do not see how 
this could be denied) but that it is a perfectly ordinary entailment 
relying upon the suppressed major premise “If it is both the case 
that if I do x, the outcome will be y, then if I don’t want » to 
happen, I ought not to do x.” This will certainly make the 
argument in question an entailment; but there seem to me three 
good reasons for not treating the argument in this way. First, 
inductive arguments could be rendered deductive in this way, 
but, as we have already noted, only a superstitious devotee of 
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entailment could possibly want to present them as such. What 
additional reason could there be in the case of moral arguments 
that is lacking in the case of inductive arguments? Moreover, a 
reason akin to that which we have for not proceeding in this 
way with inductive arguments can be adduced in this use also, 
namely, that we may have made our argument into an entailment 
by adding a major premise; but we have reproduced the argument 
in its nonentailment form as that premise, and anything question- 
able in the original argument remains just as questionable inside 
the major premise. That premise itself is an argument and one 
that is not an entailment; to make it an entailment will be to 
add a further premise which will reproduce the same difficulty. 
So whether my inference stands or falls, it does not stand or fall 
as an entailment with a suppressed premise. But there is a third 
and even more important reason for not treating the transition 
made in such an inference as an entailment. To do so is to obscure 
the way in which the transition within the argument is in fact 
made. For the transition from ‘“‘is” to “ought” is made in this 
inference by the notion of “wanting.” And this is no accident. 
Aristotle’s examples of practical syllogisms typically have a 
premise which includes some such terms as “suits” or “pleases.” 
We could give a long list of the concepts which can form such 
bridge notions between “is” and “ought”: wanting, needing, 
desiring, pleasure, happiness, health—and these are only a few. 
! think there is a strong case for saying that moral notions are 
unintelligible apart from concepts such as these. The philosopher 
who has obscured the issue here is Kant whose classification of 
imperatives into categorical and hypothetical removes any link 
between what is good and right and what we need and desire 
at one blow. Here it is outside my scope to argue against Kant; 
all I want to do is to prevent Hume from being classified with 
him on this issue. 

For we are now in a position to clarify what Hume is actually 
saying in the “is” and “ought” passage. He is first urging us 
to take note of the key point where we do pass from “‘is’’ to 
“ought” and arguing that this is a difficult transition. In the 
next part of the Treatise he shows us how it can be made; clearly 
in the passage itself he is concerned to warn us against those who 
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make this transition in an illegitimate way. Against whom is 
Hume warning us? 

Hume himself identifies the position he is criticizing by saying 
that attention to the point he is making “wou’d subvert all the 
vulgar systems of morality.”” To what does he refer by using this 
phrase? The ordinary eighteenth-century use of “vulgar’’ rules 
out any reference to other philosophers and more particularly to 
Wollaston. Hume must be referring to the commonly accepted 
systems of morality. Nor is there any ground for supposing Hume 
to depart from ordinary eighteenth-century usage on this point. 
Elsewhere in the Treatise!® there is a passage in which he uses 
interchangeably the expressions “‘the vulgar” and “‘the generality 
of mankind.” So it is against ordinary morality that Hume is 
crusading. And for the eighteenth century ordinary morality is 
religious morality. Hume is in fact repudiating a religious founda- 
tion for morality and putting in its place a foundation in human 
needs, interests, desires, and happiness. Can this interpretation 
be further supported ? 

The only way of supporting it would be to show that there were 
specific religious moral views against which Hume had reason to 
write and which contain arguments answering to the description 
he gives in the “‘is’”” and “ought” passage. Now this can be shown. 
Hume was brought up in a Presbyterian household and himself 
suffered a Presbyterian upbringing. Boswell records Hume as 
follows: ‘‘I asked him if he was not religious when he was young. 
He said he was, and he used to read the Whole Duty of Man; that 
he made an abstract from the Catalogue of vices at the end of it, 
and examined himself by this, leaving out Murder and Theft 
and such vices as he had no chance of committing, having no 
inclination to commit them.”!® The Whole Duty of Man was 
probably written by Richard Allestree, and it was at once a 
typical and a popular work of Protestant piety, and it abounds 
in arguments of the type under discussion. Consider, for example, 
the following: “whoever is in distress for any thing, wherewith 


15 Treatise, I, iv, 2. 

16 Boswell, “‘“An Account of My Last Interview with David Hume, Esq.,”’ 
reprinted in Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. by Kemp Smith (2nd ed., 
New York, 1948). 
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I can supply him, that distress of his makes it a duty on me so to 
supply him and this in all kinds of events. Now the ground of 
its being a duty is that God hath given Men abilities not only 
for their own use, but for the advantage and benefit of others, 
and therefore what is thus given for their use, becomes a debt 
to them whenever their need requires it...” This is precisely an 
argument which runs from “the being of a God”’ or “‘observations 
concerning human affairs” into affirmations of duty. And it runs 
into the difficulty which Hume discusses in the section preceding 
the “is” and “ought” passage, that what is merely matter of 
fact cannot provide us with a reason for acting—unless it be a 
matter of those facts which Hume calls the passions, that is, of 
our needs, desires, and the like. Interestingly enough, there are 
other passages where Allestree provides his arguments with a 
backing which refers to just this kind of matter. “‘A second Motive 
to our care of any thing is the USEFULNESS of it to us, or the 
great Mischief we shall have by the loss of it... Tis true we 
cannot lose our Souls, in one sense, that isso lose them that they 
‘ cease to Be; but we may lose them in another . . . In a word, 
we may lose them in Hell . . .”!8 That is, we pass from what 
God commands to what we ought to do by means of the fear of 
Hell. That this can provide a motive Hume denies in the essay 
“Of Suicide”: obviously in fact, though he does not say so very 
straightforwardly, because he believes that there is no such place. 

The interpretation of the “is” and “ought” passage which I 
am offering can now be stated compendiously. Hume is not in 
this passage asserting the autonomy of morals—for he did not 
believe in it; and he is not making a point about entailment—for 
he does not mention it. He is asserting that the question of how 
the factual basis of morality is related to morality is a crucial 
logical issue, reflection on which will enable one to realize how 
there are ways in which this transition can be made and ways in 
which it cannot. One has to go beyond the passage itself to see 
what these are; but if one does so it is plain that we can connect 
the facts of the situation with what we ought to do only by 
means of one of those concepts which Hume treats under the 


“17 Sunday XIII: Sec. 3. 
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heading of the passions and which I have indicated by examples 
such as wanting, needing, and the like. Hume is not, as Prior 
seems to indicate, trying to say that morality lacks a basis; he is 
trying to point out the nature of that basis. 


VI 


The argument of this paper is incomplete in three different 
ways. First, it is of a certain interest to relate Hume’s argument 
to contemporary controversies. On this I will note only as a matter 
of academic interest that there is at least one recent argument 
in which Hume has been recruited on the wrong side. In the 
discussion on moral argument between Hare and Toulmin,!® Hare 
has invoked the name of Hume on the side of his contention that 
factual statements can appear in moral arguments only as minor 
premises under the aegis of major premises which are statements 
of moral principle and against Toulmin’s contention that moral 
arguments are nondeductive. But if I have reread Hume on 
“is” and “ought” correctly, then the difference between what 
Hume has been thought to assert and what Hume really asserted 
is very much the difference between Hare and Toulmin. And 
Hume is in fact as decisively on Toulmin’s side as he has been 
supposed to be on Hare’s. 

Second, the proper elucidation of this passage would require 
that its interpretation be linked to an interpretation of Hume’s 
moral philosophy as a whole. Here I will only say that such a 
thesis of Hume’s as that if all factual disagreement were resolved, 
no moral disagreements would remain, fails into place in the 
general structure of Hume’s ethics if this interpretation of the 
“is” and “ought” passage is accepted; but on the standard 
interpretation it remains an odd and inexplicable belief of Hume’s. 
But to pursue this and a large variety of related topics would be 
to pass beyond the scope of this paper. . 

Finally, however, I want to suggest that part of the importance 
of the interpretation of Hume which I have offered in this paper 


19 The Language of Morals, p. 45; Philosophical Quarterly, 1 (1950-1951), 372; 
and Philosophy, XX XI (1956), 65. 
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lies in the way that it enables us to place Hume’s ethics in general 
and the “is” and “ought”’ passage in particular in the far wider 
context of the history of ethics. For I think that Hume stands 
at a turning point in that history and that the accepted inter- 
pretation of the “‘is” and “ought” passage has obscured his role. 
What I mean by this I can indicate only in a highly schematic 
and speculative way. Any attempt to write the history of ethics 
in a paragraph is bound to have a “‘1066 and All That’ quality 
about it. But even if the paragraph that follows is a caricature 
it may assist in an understanding of that which it caricatures. 
One way of seeing the history of ethics is this. The Greek 
moral tradition asserted—no doubt with many reservations at 
times—an essential connection between “‘good” and “good for,” 
between virtue and desire. One cannot, for Aristotle, do ethics 
without doing moral psychology; one cannot understand what 
a virtue is without understanding it as something a man could 
possess and as something related to human happiness. Morality, 
to be intelligible, must be understood as grounded in human 
nature. The Middle Ages preserves this way of looking at ethics. 
Certainly there is a new element of divine commandment to be 
reckoned with. But the God who commands you also created you 
and His commandments are such as it befits your nature to obey. 
So an Aristotelian moral psychology and a Christian view of the 
moral law are synthesized even if somewhat unsatisfactorily in 
Thomist ethics. But the Protestant Reformation changes this. 
First, because human beings are totally corrupt their nature 
cannot be a foundation for true morality. And next because men 
cannot judge God, we obey God’s commandments not because 
God is good but simply because He is God. So the moral law is 
a collection of arbitrary fiats unconnected with anything we may 
want or desire. Miss G. E. M. Anscombe has recently suggested 
that the notion of a morality of law was effectively dropped by 
the Reformers”; I should have thought that there were good 
grounds for asserting that a morality of law-and-nothing-else 
was introduced by them. Against the Protestants Hume reasserted 
the founding of morality on human nature. The attempt to make 


” “Modern Moral Philosophy,”’ Philosophy, XX XIII (1958), 1-19. 
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Hume a defender of the autonomy of ethics is likely to conceal 
his difference from Kant, whose moral philosophy is, from one 
point of view, the natural outcome of the Protestant position. 
And the virtue of Hume’s ethics, like that of Aristotle and unlike 
that of Kant, is that it seeks to preserve morality as something 
psychologically intelligible. For the tradition which upholds the 
autonomy of ethics from Kant to Moore to Hare moral principles — 
are somehow self-explicable; they are logically independent of 
any assertions about human nature. Hume has been too often 
presented recently as an adherent of this tradition. Whether we 
see him as such or whether we see him as the last representative 
of another and older tradition hinges largely on how we take 
what he says about “is” and “ought.” 
A. C. MacIntyre 


University of Leeds 





KANT’S CONCEPTION OF THE HIGHEST 
GOOD AS IMMANENT AND TRANSCENDENT 


I 
The Argument for the Immanence of the Highest Good 


HE concept of the highest good is proposed by Kant as 

the necessary material object of moral volition. This 
concept—whose analysis, deduction, and elaboration constitutes 
the central problem of the Critique of Practical Reason—gives 
concrete significance to moral obligation. No longer obligated to 
strive for the abstraction of good-willing itself as its object, the 
will is now guided by means of the idea of the highest good to 
seek its own moral perfection and the happiness of others as its 
categorically obligated ends. The idea of the highest good thereby 
provides the answer to the second of Kant’s three basic questions: 
What can I know? What ought I to do? What may I hope?! 


1 KdrV, B833 (Kemp Smith, p. 635). In order to simplify references, I have 
abbreviated the titles of the works cited as shown below. I have usually cited 
both the German text and an English translation. Unless otherwise indicated, 
translations are my own. JK W, Immanuel Kants Werke (ed. by E. Cassirer, 
Berlin, 1912-1922), 11 vols.; A, Anthropologie, IK W, vol. VIII; Gr, Grundlegung 
zur Metaphysik der Sitten, IKW, vol. IV; KdpV, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, 
IKW, vol. V; KdrV, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, IK W, vol. I11; KdU, Kritik der 
Urteilskraft, IKW, vol. V; MdS, Die Metaphysik der Sitten, IKW, vol. VII; 
Rel, Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, IKW, vol. V1; Theorie 
und Praxis, Uber den Gemeinspruch: Das Mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt aber 
nicht fiir die Praxis, IKW, vol. V1; Untersuchung, Untersuchung iiber die Deutlichkeit 
der Grundsatze der natiirlichen Theologie und der Moral, IKW, vol. 11; Zum ewigen 
Frieden, Zum ewigen Frieden: Ein philosophischer Entwurf, IK W, vol. V1; Abbott, 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Writings on the Theory of Ethics (tr. by 
T. K. Abbott, London, 1898); Beck, Critique of Practical Reason and Other 
Writings in Moral Philosophy (tr. by L. W. Beck, New York, 1956); Coa7, 
Kant’s Critique of Aesthetic Judgment (tr. by J. C. Meredith, Oxford, 1911); 
Cot#, Kant’s Critique of Teleological Judgement (tr. by J. C. Meredith, Oxford, 
1928); Greene, Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (tr. by T. M. Greene 
and H. Hudson, Chicago, 1934); Kemp Smith, A Translation of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason (by N. Kemp Smith, London, 1929); LoE, Lectures on Ethics (tr. by 
L. Infield, London, 1930); Paton, The Moral Law or Kant’s Groundwork of the 
Metaphysic of Morals (tr. by H. J. Paton, London, 1948). 
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Since the will is obligated to strive for the embodiment of the 
highest good, the highest good must not be a utopian dream. 
The highest good is an idea, to be sure; but Kant insists that it 
is ‘‘at the same time a practical idea, which really can have, as 
it ought to have, an influence upon the sensible world.’’* Hence 
reason, as practical, is by no means satisfied with the answer to 
the question, What ought I to do? Reason remains dissatisfied 
until that which ought to be done is done. Reason is dissatisfied 
until the idea of a moral world is embodied in the world of sense. 

With this development, however, a problem arises for Kant’s 
ethical theory. By an idea of reason, Kant understands “‘a necessary 
concept of reason to which no corresponding [kongruterender] 
object can be given in sense-experience.”’* Now if the highest 
good is to be the object of volition, it must be possible to embody 
it in some way. But, on the other hand, if the idea of the highest 
good is like the other ideas of pure reason, it can never be intro- 
duced as an object in sense experience. Since Kant grants, 
however, that freedom is an exception to the rule that ideas of 
pure reason cannot be embodied or have objects as actual 
matters of fact, perhaps he regards the idea of the highest good 


as a similar exception. Unfortunately, this is not the case. Even 
if a virtuous man looks about him, Kant observes, 


he can never expect to find in nature a uniform agreement—a con- 
sistent agreement according to fixed rules, answering to what his 
maxims are and must be subjectively, with that end [the highest 
good] which yet he feels himself obliged and urged to realize. Deceit, 
violence, and envy will always be rife around him, although he him- 
self is honest, peaceable, and benevolent; and other righteous men 
that he meets in the world, no matter how deserving they may be 
of happiness, will be subjected by nature, which takes no heed of 
such deserts, to all the evils of want, disease, and untimely death, 
just as are the other animals on the earth. And so it will continue 
to be until one wide grave engulfs them all—just and unjust, there is 
no distinction in the grave—and hurls them back into the abyss of 
the aimless chaos of matter from which they were taken. 


3 Ibid., B384 (p. 318). 
4 KdU, p. 533 (Cot, p. 121). 
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Kant does not confuse the world as it is with the world as it 
ought to be.® In the sensible world happiness is not given in 
proportion to virtue, nor can it ever be. For happiness can never 
be the efficient cause of virtue, and virtue is not necessarily able 
to produce happiness, and men in their freedom are capable of 
rejecting the demands of the moral law. Men are not merely 
powerless to attain in full the highest good; they are likewise 
frequently indifferent or positively opposed to the fulfillment of 
that part of the highest good that is within their power. The 
highest good as the idea of a moral world is indeed a typical 
idea of reason.® 

This idea does seem to be impossible of sensible fulfillment; 
therefore Kant thinks he must face the charge that the moral 
law which commands the highest good is false. He states the 
problem as follows: 


If, therefore, the highest good is impossible according to practical 
rules, then the moral law which commands that it be furthered must 
be fantastic, directed to empty imaginary ends, and consequently 
inherently false.’ 


Kant proposes to overcome this difficulty with the moral argu- 
ment for the existence of God and the immortality of the soul. 
By the introduction of God and immortality as postulates of 
pure practical reason he hopes to account for the possibility of 
the highest good and show its suitability as an object of volition. 
To establish the postulate of God he argues: 


But if now, the strictest obedience to moral laws is to be considered 
the cause of the ushering in of the highest good (as end), then, since 
human capacity does not suffice for bringing about happiness in the 
world proportionate to worthiness to be happy, an omnipotent moral 
Being must be postulated as the ruler of the world, under whose care 
this [balance] occurs.® 


> KdrV, B375 (Kemp Smith, p. 313). 

6 [bid., B841 (p. 640); KdpV, pp. 120-124 (Beck, pp. 214-218); Rel, p. 143 
(Greene, p. 7). 

7 KdpV, p. 124 (Beck, p. 218). 

8 Rel, p. 143 (Greene, p. 7). 
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Kant argues here that, since man by his finitude is incapable of 
rewarding virtue and vice with appropriate degrees of happiness, 
an omnipotent moral ruler is needed in order to sustain the concept 
of the highest good as the object of volition. Moreover, aware of 
man’s moral limitations, he offers the following argument to 
establish the postulate of immortality: 


The achievement of the highest good in the world is the necessary 
object of a will determinable by the moral law. In such a will, however, 
the complete fitness of intentions to the moral law is the supreme 
condition of the highest good. This aptness, therefore, must be just 
as possible as its object, because it is contained in the command that 
requires we promote the latter. But complete fitness of the will to 
the moral law is holiness, which is a perfection of which no rational 
being in the world is at any time capable. But since it is required as 
practically necessary, it can be found only in an endless progress to 
that complete fitness. . . . This infinite progress is possible, however, 
only under the presupposition of an infinitely enduring existence and 
personality of the same rational being; this is called the immortality 
of the soul. Thus the highest good is practically possible only on the 
supposition of the immortality of the soul, and the latter as inseparably 
bound to the former as a postulate of pure practical reason.® 


Man’s moral weakness, in addition to his finitude, prevents him 
from realizing the highest good in its completeness. And since 
no one is obligated to do that which is impossible, it follows that 
the possibility of the total realization of the highest good must be 
assured if it is to be the necessary object of practical reason. The 
highest good is, of course, the necessary object of practical reason; 
therefore Kant concludes that the immortality of the soul and 
the existence of God must be postulated in order to assure its 
possibility.?° 





® KdpV, pp. 132-133 (Beck, pp. 225-226). 

10 T am referring to and will now discuss Kant’s moral argument as it is 
found in the passages just cited, in which Kant seems very confused. (For a 
clear example of Kant’s confusion with regard to the moral argument, see 
KdpV, p. 156 n.; Beck, p. 245 n.) A sound argument can be made for the 
postulates of pure practical reason on grounds other than the ones Kant relies 
on in the passages cited; for the present, however, we shall confine our atten- 
tion to this confused form of the moral argument which recurs several times 
in Kant’s moral writings. 
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The means by which this moral argument for God and immor- 
tality establishes the possibility of the full realization of the highest 
good are not clear. Nor is it clear, moreover, why one must 
assume that it is possible to attain a full realization of the highest 
good. Here we find a genuine confusion in Kant’s thought. 
Kant supposes that, because the highest good is an idea of 
reason and because reason seeks the full realization of this idea 
(as of all its ideas), man is therefore morally obligated to achieve 
the total realization of the highest good. This is Kant’s first 
premise in the moral argument: man is morally obligated to 
attain in full the highest good. Kant also supposes that man 
cannot be obligated to attain the highest good unless it is a 
possible object of volition. Kant argues that, unless the object 
of moral volition is possible, the moral law is shown to be false. 
Hence, his second premise is this: that to which man is obligated 
must be possible. But he points out that as a matter of fact man’s 
finitude and moral weakness make it impossible for him fully to 
attain the highest good. As his third premise, therefore, Kant 
holds that the full attainment of the highest good by man is, 
in fact, impossible. On the basis of these premises Kant develops 
the moral argument in the form which we are now examining. 

Without immediate comment on the line of inference in the 
argument, we can recognize that all the premises must be true 
if Kant’s argument is to succeed. If we deny the first premise 
(that man is morally obligated to attain in full the highest good), 
then the introduction of God and immortality will not be 
required in order to insure the possibility of the highest good. 
If the full realization of the highest good is not demanded, man 
may be quite capable of realizing it to a sufficient degree. If we 
deny the second premise (that the object of man’s obligation 
must be possible), then the argument fzils, for the highest good 
can be the object of his moral volition even if it is impossible. Once 
again, neither God nor immortality is required. Finally, if we 
deny the third premise (that full realization of the highest good 
by man is not possible), then the attainment of the highest good 
is possible for man; hence the attainment of the highest good 
can be the object of moral volition whether or not there is a 
God or immortality. Thus, unless all three premises are true, 
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Kant needs no proof of the existence of God and immortality in 
order to establish the possibility of the highest good as the object 
of volition. 

Granting, for the sake of the argument, that these premises 
are true, why does Kant think that the acceptance of them 
compels one to accept the postulates of God and immortality? 
The answer seems to be this: Kant recognizes that the affirmation 
of these three premises involves him in a contradiction which the 
moral argument alone can resolve. If the first and second premises 
are true, then the third is false. That is, if man is obligated to 
attain the highest good, and if he is not obligated to do that 
which is impossible, then it must be false that the attainment 
of the highest good is impossible. Furthermore, if the second and 
the third premises are true, then the first is false; that is, if man 
is not obligated to do that which is mmpossible, and if the attain- 
ment of the highest good is impossible, then it must be false that 
he is obligated to attain the highest good. Finally, if the first 
and third premises are true, then the second is false; that is, if 
man is obligated to attain the highest good and if the attainment 
of the highest good is impossible, then it must be false that he is 
not obligated to do that which is impossible. In light of the 
logical relationships between these premises, Kant recognizes 
that in affirming all three of them he is also at the same time 
denying them. To affirm the three together is thoroughly contra- 
dictory; since Kant feels constrained to affirm all three premises, 
however, he seeks an additional factor with which to resolve the 
contradiction between them. He finds this factor to be the 
postulation of God and immortality. Now since he affirms all 
three premises (and thereby involves himself in a contradiction 
which must be resolved) and since only the postulation of God 
and immortality will resolve this contradiction, he concludes that 
it is logically necessary to assume the existence of God and im- 
mortality. By means of this assumption, he believes that the 
three premises can be affirmed without contradiction, because 
the existence of God and immortality will assure the possibility 
of the attainment of the highest good. 

The argument, however, is completely unsatisfactory. First of 
all, the argument purports to show that it is possible for man to 
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attain the highest good. But God’s existence and omnipotence 
do not establish this. If God is omnipotent, He can surely attain 
the highest good. The fact that God can attain the highest good 
does not prove, however, that a finite moral person can do so. 
Man’s potentiality is not increased by the introduction of God; the 
attainment of the highest good is as far beyond man’s capacity after 
the existence of God is established as it ever was. If, by establishing 
the postulates of God and immortality, Kant were to prove that 
it is possible for man to attain the highest good, we could prove 
simultaneously that the third premise is false, for it asserts that 
as a matter of fact the attainment of the highest good is impossible 
for man. Now unless Kant intends to argue, in the manner of an 
extreme rationalist, that reason alone can determine matters of 
fact, he cannot reject the third premise on the ground that it 
is not consistent with the conclusion of his argument. Furthermore, 
if he were to throw out the third premise in order to regain con- 
sistency, he would destroy his argument, for the third premise is 
essential to it. Thus we see that this form of the moral argument 
is totally unsatisfactory. 

There is obviously a serious confusion in Kant’s thought 
regarding at least one of the three premises which prompted 
him to offer this argument. Since his argument, which was 
advanced in order to resolve a contradiction in his premises, 
terminates in a contradiction of its own, we must conclude that 
a re-examination of the premises is in order. One of the three 
original premises must be abandoned or revised, since they cannot 
all be true together. We cannot deny the third premise, for it is 
grounded on the fact of man’s finitude and moral weakness. 
Hence either the first or the second premise must be false in its 
present form. Either man is not morally obligated to attain the 
highest good or man can be obligated to do that which is impossible 
for him to do. 

Since Kant wants to show that the highest good can be the 
object of moral volition, let us assume for the moment that the 
first premise is true. We begin our analysis, then, by denying 
the second premise and by tracing out the implications of its 
denial. By our denial of the second premise we affirm that man 
can be obligated to do that which exceeds his power. Many 
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interpreters of Kant insist that this is in fact Kant’s view; they 
argue that according to Kant “ought” implies “can.”™ It is 
argued that, according to Kant, whatever man is obligated to 
do—even if it is theoretically impossible—he must be able to do 
and is morally accountable if he fails to do it. But if we interpret 
the phrase “ought implies can” in this fashion (that is, if we deny 
the second premise), we present, as an interpretation of Kant, 
a view which is diametrically opposed to his. It is both ambiguous 
and highly misleading to say that Kant believes that “ought” 
implies ‘‘can.”’ On the other hand, it is quite correct to say that 
Kant holds that “ought” presupposes “can.” If one is really 
obligated to do something, he must be able to do it. But it is 
also true that, if a person cannot do something, he is not obligated 
to do it. “Cannot’’ implies no obligation. 

Since the interpretation I offer here is not generally accepted, 
suppose we consider what the implications for Kant’s ethical 
theory would be if he were to argue that one has an obligation 
to do that which is actually impossible. First of all, Kant would 
have to abandon his fundamental doctrine that duty applies 
only to free beings—the doctrine that freedom is the ratio essendt 
of the moral law.!? Autonomy could no longer be an essential 
component of Kant’s ethical theory. But clearly his theory 
develops on diametrically opposed lines. It is central to his 
thought that duty presupposes freedom as its necessary condition. 
Reason does not command without regard to man’s capacity; 
rather, reason makes no demands upon man that exceed his 
capacity. “Reason,” Kant argues, “would not legislate the 
impossible.’’!* If a man is not free to do something, he cannot be 
obligated to do it. Kant does not hold that the degree of freedom 
depends upon the degree of responsibility. To the contrary he 
insists that “‘the degree of responsibility depends upon the degree 
of freedom.’ Accordingly, Kant says, 


1 For a typical account of this view see W. O. Doescher’s article ‘‘Kant’s 
Postulate of Practical Freedom” in The Heritage of Kant (ed. by G. W. T. 
Whitney, Princeton, 1939), pp. 199 ff. See also Stuart Brown, “‘Does Ought 
Imply Can?” Ethics, LX (1950), 275-284. 

12 KdpV, p. 4 (Beck, p. 119). 

18 A, Pp. 34. 

4 LoE, p. 62; cf. MdS, pp. 28-29 (Abbott, p. 284). 
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Man himself must make or have made himself into whatever, in a 
moral sense, whether good or evil, he is or is to become. Either 
condition must be an effect of his free choice; for otherwise he could 
not be held responsible for it and could therefore be morally neither 
good nor evil.!® 


To my knowledge Kant never suggests, not even in a single 
passage, that moral responsibility can be grounded on anything 
other than man’s freedom. 

In carrying out this fundamental principle, Kant explicitly 
argues from the impossibility of something to its unsuitability as 
a command of the moral law.!® For example, Kant argues that 
no one has a duty to attain the virtue of others (which is inciden- 
tally a part of the highest good) because “‘it is a contradiction to 
require (to make it a duty for me) that I should do something 
which no other but himself can do.”’!” Since virtue is judged on 
the basis of one’s own exercise of his freedom, and since one can 
néver be free for another man, one can never be obligated to 
attain another’s moral perfection. The line of Kant’s argument 
is perfectly clear: impossibility implies no obligability. And there 
are numerous additional examples in which Kant argues along 
precisely the same lines. Among them, we note the argument 
that one can never be obligated to love God or one’s neighbors 
if love be regarded as an emotionally grounded inclination. 
Kant reasons as follows: 


But love to God as inclination (pathological love) is impossible, for 
He is not an object of the senses. The latter [love as inclination] is 
indeed possible toward men, but it cannot be commanded, for it is 
not possible for man to love one merely on command.!® 


Here again Kant argues that impossibility implies no obligability. 


15 Rel, p. 184 (Greene, p. 40). 

16 We noted this very argument as a component in the moral argument 
which we examined. See KdpV, p. 124 (Beck, p. 218, cf. p. 471 above). 

17 MdS, p. 195 (Abbott, p. 296). 

18 KdpV, p. 92 (Beck, p. 190). In his Lectures on Ethics Kant says, “Love is 
good-will from inclination. Now whatever depends upon my inclination and 
not upon my will cannot be laid upon me as a duty. I certainly cannot love 
at will, but only when I have an impulse to love” (LoE, p. 192). 
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Thus Kant cannot abandon the second premise that mai is 
never obligated to do that which is impossible; instead, he must 
abandon or alter the first premise that man is duty-bound fully 
to attain the highest good. The highest good continues to be the 
object of volition, the necessary object of pure practical reason, 
and the canon of pure reason. But in regard to duty, Kant must 
be interpreted to hold that man i. obligated not to attain in full, 
but rather to approximate the highest good to the fullest possible 
degree. By means of this refinement of the first premise, the contra- 
diction between it and the other two premises is resolved. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation—which is offered by Kant himself, 
though not always adhered to—we are not morally obligated to 
attain the highest good; rather, we are obligated to take this 
idea as an ideal, “‘as a model for the determination of our wills.’’!® 
As a demand of reason, as reason’s ultimate end, the highest 
good continues to be an object of rational striving. But, because 
moral obligation cannot transcend the actual freedom and 
capacity of the moral agent, the idea of the highest good cannot 
define the extent of one’s actual moral responsibility. It serves 
instead as the model to guide moral action. We are not duty- 
bound to attain in full the highest good, but to attain that part 
of “the highest good that is possible through our collaboration.”’®® We 
have “‘a duty to realize the highest good as far as it lies within 
our power to do so.” Our duty as defined by the moral law is 
not to attain but to promote with all our strength the highest good 
as the object and final end of pure practical reason.** Our strength 
is adequate to some of the demands contained within the idea of 
the highest good and insufficient to others. Each person is obligated 
to attain his own virtue, for this aspect of the highest good lies 
within his power.?* One is not obligated, however, to attain the 
virtue of others nor the happiness (without qualification of degree) 
of himself or others, for these aspects of the highest good are not 


1° Kdpl, p. 50 (Beck, p. 154). 

20 Theorie und Praxis, p. 362. The italics are mine. In the German this 
quotation reads: ‘‘als das héchste auch durch unsere Mitwirkung mégliche 
Gut.” 

21 KdpV, p. 156 (Beck, p. 245). The italics are mine. 

2 Ibid., p. 154 (p. 244); cf. Rel, p. 146 (Greene, p. 7 n.). 

*% KdU, pp. 553-554 (Cot7, pp. 144-145). 
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possible of attainment. In regard to happiness, we are obligated 
only insofar as happiness “‘lies within our power, [because the] 
fulfillment of duty consists in the forms of the earnest will, not in 
the intervening causes that contribute to success.”*4 We are 
obligated, thus, to attain as much of the highest good as possible. 
To the extent, however, that the highest good transcends our 
capacities, it ceases to define our duty and serves rather as the 
model to guide our moral decisions and aspirations. 

By restricting man’s obligation to the actual limits of his 
capacity, that is by defining the necessary object of moral volition 
as the duty to promote rather than to attain the highest good, 
Kant succeeds in making the idea of the highest good immanent 
in the life of man. The moral law, which poses the idea of the 
highest good as the material object of moral volition, is no longer 
threatened by the impossibility of the object which it demands. 
The good to which man is obligated now lies within his power 
to attain and is no longer utterly transcendent and irrelevant to 
him as a being of finite capacities. 


II 
The Argument for the Transcendence of the Highest Good 


Having solved the problem of assuring the possibility of the 
good as the object of volition by means of an immanent inter- 
pretation of it, Kant now faces the problem of maintaining the 
normative character of the good. We are morally obligated to 
promote the highest good to the full limits of our power. But 
how do we determine the limits of our power? If a man appears 
to violate the moral law, why may he not excuse his action on 
grounds of incapacity? Kant asks, “who knows what drove him 
to it. With his temperament, his wickedness may be no greater 
than a trifling of my own.’®® Thus a man may be judged guilty 
“though he is a victim of circumstances and temptation.’’** How, 


a Ibid., P- 532 (p. 120). 
25 LoE, p. 197. 
6 Ibid., p. 213. 
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one may ask, can we ever know that we have an obligation, since 
we can never know whether or not we have the ability to fulfill 
it? Having argued that duty cannot exceed capacity, how can 
Kant defend his theory against attack by men who justify their 
lack of virtue and goodness on grounds of moral impotence? 

At this point the necessity and importance of the idea of the 
highest good as the transcendent object of pure practical reason 
becomes apparent. Although no one is obligated to do that which 
is impossible, neither’ can one define his capacity in terms of 
his actual performance. Man (both individually and generically) 
cannot determine what he is capable of doing, and hence what he is 
accountable for doing, by observing what he has already done. 
Nor can he excuse himself for having failed to do something 
merely on the grounds that he did not do it. If one were to argue 
that it is impossible for him to do anything which he has not 
already done, one would argue away most of his real capacities. 
One may very well be free and able to attain a certain object 
or perform a certain task without being able to prove his ability 
to do so in advance. The reason for this is simple: “‘as a rule 
we only first learn to know our powers by making a trial of them.”’?” 
This being so, the moral law—without exceeding the limitations 
either of human nature or of the particular human being in 
question—may indeed obligate a person to do that which he 
has never done before or never thought himself able to do. One 
may be morally obligated, therefore, to attain a more complete 
embodiment of the highest good than he has ever achieved 
before. Thus Kant insists that “Nothing is more reprehensible 
than to derive the laws prescribing what ought to be done from 
what is done, or to impose upon them the limits by which the 


27 KdU, p. 247 (Coa7, p. 17); cf. ibid., p. 246 (p. 16). Kant expresses this 
point with great clarity in the first ‘‘Introduction”’ to the third Critique: ‘‘In 
this, as in other ways, it seems to me that nature has prepared wisely. For 
were we not determined to the application of power through the representa- 
tion of an object, this [power] would probably remain largely unused. For 
we commonly learn to know our powers only by testing them. Nature thus 
has connected the determination of power with the representation of an 
object even before the knowledge of our capacity, which is often produced by 
this very effort which at first seems to the mind itself an empty wish” (KdU, 
p. 211 n.). om 
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latter is circumscribed.’’*® Since the full limits of freedom and 
potentiality cannot be determined by an examination of actuality, 
the moral law, which can demand no more of man than he is 
able to do, may demand far more than man actually does or even 
shows himself capable of doing. Hence, although Kant makes 
the highest good immanent in the life of man by restricting man’s 
moral responsibility for its attainment to the actual limits of his 
freedom, he consistently argues that this idea of the highest good 
presents a moral obligation that is transcendent from the stand- 
point of man’s actual performance.?® 

The inadequacy of a moral theory based on the observation 
of what actually takes place does not consist merely in the fact 
that the observation of actuality fails to reveal the full reaches 
of potentiality; it consists also in the fact that the observation 
of what happens can never reveal freedom at all. Positive knowl- 
edge both of the fact of our freedom and of its limits can be derived 
solely by reference to the moral law. Kant argues that 


the concept of the freedom of the will does not precede the consciousness 
of the moral law in us but is deduced from the determinability of our 
will by this law as an unconditional command. Of this we can soon 
be convinced by asking ourselves whether we are certainly and 
immediately conscious of our power to overcome, by a firm resolve, 
every incentive, however great, to transgression. . . . Everyone will 
have to admit that he does not know whether, were such a situation to 
arise, he would not be shaken in his resolution. Still, duty commands 
him unconditionally: he ought to remain true to his resolve; and 
thence he rightly concludes that he must be able to do so, and that his 
will is therefore free.*° 


28 KdrV, B375 (Kemp Smith, p. 313). (G. E. Moore should have borne in 
mind this statement and many others like it before charging Kant with 
having committed the naturalistic fallacy. In fact this quotation states the 
principle of the naturalistic fallacy in a good deal clearer manner than Moore 
was ever to express it.) 

29 Kant warns against ethical naturalism in the essay “Toward Eternal 
Peace.”’ Here he writes, “‘[Politicians] make a great show of understanding 
men (which is certainly something to be expected of them, since they have to 
deal with so many) without understanding man and what can be made of 
him” (Zum ewigen Frieden, pp. 460-461 [Beck, p. 334]). 

30 Rel, pp. 189-190 (Greene, p. 45). 
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The moral law provides us with the only standard by which we 
can measure the extent of our powers and consequently our 
freedom. Thus the moral law is the ratio cognoscendi of our freedom. 

We discover here an additional meaning of the phrase “Ought 
implies can.” We noted earlier that the phrase means that 
obligation presupposes freedom and that the denial of freedom 
implies the denial of obligability. We find now that the phrase 
has an additional significance of great epistemological importance 
for ethics. “Ought” implies “‘can” in the sense that the moral 
law provides us with the only, and therefore the best, positive 
indication of the extent of our freedom. “Ought” implies “can” 
in the sense that, apart from some direct proof of the impossibility 
of an action (in the face of which the moral law does not com- 
mand), we must accept as valid the estimate of our powers which 
the moral law sets forth in the projection of the highest good. 
Apart from a direct proof of the impossibility of an action, we 
have no ground upon which to question the validity of an 
obligation; the only way we can prove that we are not obligated 
to attain in full the highest good as the object of the moral law 
is to prove that we are incapable of it. 

One may overestimate his powers, of course, so that he may 
actually fulfill the demand of the moral law by exhausting his 
capacities while failing to attain as complete a realization of the 
highest good as he thought himself able and hence obligated 
to do. Kant does not hold that such a person is necessarily guilty 
simply because he fails to attain as much of the highest good 
as he presumed himself obligated to attain on the basis of his 
own awareness and assessment of his duty. Since his obligation 
is fulfilled as soon as he actually exhausts his powers in the 
partial attainment of the highest good, he may actually fulfill 
his duty while failing to attain in full the highest good.* It might 
seem therefore that Kant could dispense with the idea of the 
highest good altogether and argue merely 


that the rule, Do the most perfect thing that can be done by you is the primary 
principle of all obligation of commission, and the proposition Refrain 


8 DoE, p. 128. 
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from that whereby the greatest perfection possible through you is hindered is 
the primary formal principle with respect to the duty of omission.** 


The substitution of these formal principles of moral obligation 
for the idea of highest good will not suffice, however, for as formal 
principles they are completely devoid of content. No man can 
gain any idea of the extent of his freedom or of the concrete 
nature of the goal toward which he must strive by reference to 
these principles alone. Without the highest good as the concrete 
object of volition no man could avoid underestimating his freedom 
and his capacities. 

Only the demand of the law to attain that which is totally 
beyond man’s capacity, at least as far as he can tell from 
experience, leads man to supreme effort and striving, to the 
realization of the true limits of his freedom. In terms of the idea 
of the highest good a man estimates thie extent of his power and 
freedom. And although his estimate is not necessarily correct, 
an error in estimation is not serious from a moral standpoint so 
long as one does not underestimate his capacity. Overestimation 
is not serious because the person’s moral worth is determined by 
reference to his actual freedom and not by reference to his estimate 
of it. The moral agent, of course, may remain in ignorance of the 
full extent of his own virtue or vice. But a man need not know 
that he is good or evil in order to be so; hence on this matter 
heaven can judge.** 

If, however, the moral law did not confront man with the 
total realization of the highest good as the object of his practical 
reason in terms of which he is to estimate his capacity and the 
adequacy of his striving, man would have to determine his 
obligation by reference to present and past performances, and 
the moral law would cease to function as a normative principle. 
Apart from some reference to the highest good as the measure 
of his capacity, each person could conclude with full justification 
that what he was doing was indeed the most perfect thing he 
could do. Since the upper limits of potentiality are never 
approached, much less attained, apart from desperate striving 


“x Untersuchung, p. 200 (Beck, p. 283). 
33 LoE, p. 213. 
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by an individual for that which he can never know himself to 
be capable of in advance of its attainment, the full limits of one’s 
capacities would never be engaged for the purposes of moral 
obligation were not that obligation presented in terms of a trans- 
cendent idea of reason. By being forced to estimate his powers 
and measure his striving against a transcendent standard, the 
man who is faithful in the exercise of his duty cannot fail to do all 
that is within his power to attain the highest good and thereby 
present himself blameless before the moral law.** For this reason 
—and not because we are actually obligated to do the impossible 
—Kant insists that 


moral laws must not take human weakness into account, but must be 
enunciated in their perfect holiness, purity, and morality, without 
any regard to man’s actual constitution. . . . The law in itself must 
be pure and holy, for the reason that it must be a model, a pattern, 
a standard, and as such must be exact and precise or it could not be 
a basis of judgment. It is, therefore, our highest duty to present the 
moral law in all its purity and holiness, as it is the height of trans- 
gression to detract a whit from its purity.*® 


The moral law and its object are taken in their purity because it 
is only in this way that they can serve as standards for moral 
judgment and bring man to the full awareness of himself as an 
autonomous being. 

At the same time, however (and I only repeat this point because 
it is so far removed from the traditional interpretation of Kant), 
man’s actual moral responsibility is not judged by reference to 
the highest good as the transcendent idea of pure reason. The 
idea of the highest good as transcendent—that is, the idea of the 
highest good as the object which man is obligated to attain in 
full—is the measure that man uses in assessing the limits of his 
capacity. This is the only norm which can assure him that he 
does not sell himself and his freedom short, that he does not 
become insensitive to his capacities and hence to what may 
be his duties. But the idea of the highest good as iramanent— 


a This is not to suggest that there is such a man. 
35 LoE, pp. 66-67; cf. KdrV, B369-375 (Kemp Smith, pp. 309-313); MdS, 
p. 17 (Abbott, p. 272); Vorlesungen tiber die philosophische Religionslehre, pp. 1-3. 
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that is, the idea of the highest good as the object which man 
is obligated to promote to the full extent of his powers—is the 
measure which specifies man’s actual moral obligation. The idea 
of the highest good, both as immanent and transcendent, expresses 
in greater concreteness the objectives of the principles, “Do the 
most perfect thing that can be done by you,” and “Refrain 
from that whereby the greatest perfection possible through you 
is hindered.” As immanent, the highest good defines the limits 
of man’s moral responsibility within the limits of man’s actual 
capacity. While Kant insists on representing the highest good as 
transcendent in its employment as the ideal measure for human 
striving, he also insists on representing it as immanent in its 
employment as the measure of moral accountability. 

Kant therefore rejects any attempt to present the highest 
good either as immanent or as transcendent in both employments. 
If the attempt is made to naturalize the concept of the highest 
good and make it immanent even in the former employment 
(as the measure of man’s capacity), Kant argues: 


Nothing is more reprehensible than to derive the laws prescribing 
what ought to be done from what is done. **. . . The moral law is given, 
as an apodictically certain fact, as it were, of pure reason, a fact of 
which we are a priori conscious, even if it be granted that no example 
could be found in which it has been followed exactly.” 


On the other hand, any theory which attempts to represent the 
highest good as transcendent in the latter employment (as the 
measure of man’s actual moral accountability) is rejected by 
Kant as an ethics of illusion. Such an ethics, according to Kant, 
takes 


for actual what is in fact idea. . . . It will therefore envisage a perfec- 
tion, but a perfection to which we cannot attain, because it is not 
proportionate to human nature. . . . Such ethics is fanciful and 
visionary .*° 


Kant’s complex understanding of the idea of the highest good 
—in terms of which it must be both immanent and transcendent, 


36 KarV, B375 (Kemp Smith, p. 313). 
37 KdpV, p. 53 (Beck, p. 157). 
*8 Lok, p. 78. 
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depending upon the employment made of it—is reflected 
summarily in his conception of the idea of holiness as an aspect 
of the highest good. Although Kant rejects the idea of holiness 
of the will as a component of the highest good in its immanent 
role (man cannot be held responsible for its attainment since its 
attainment transcends his capacity), he nonetheless accepts this 
idea as a component of the highest good in its transcendent role; 
thus he asserts, ““This holiness of the will is, however, a practical 
ideal which must necessarily serve as a model which all finite 
beings must strive after even though they cannot reach it.’’%® 
Neither merely transcendent nor merely immanent, the idea of 
the highest good is both transcendent and immanent depending 
upon the use to be made of it. 


Ill 


The Constitutive Immanence and the Regulative Transcendence of the 
Highest Good 


Thus we see that Kant’s doctrine of the highest good, in spite 
of the confused manner of its presentation, is a highly subtle 
doctrine and remarkably well suited to the burden it must carry 
in his ethical theory. The idea of the highest good is not merely 
the object of moral volition; it is likewise an idea of pure reason, 
the canon of pure reason, the final idea toward which all rational 
striving is directed. As such, it is incapable of realization in the 
sense world. At the same time, however, Kant insists that, 
inasmuch as it is the object of moral volition, it must be capable 
of realization lest the law that commands it be discredited as 
illusory and false. Recognizing these apparently contradictory 
aspects of the highest good—its obvious transcendence as an 
idea of reason and its necessary immanence as the obligatory 
object of moral volition—Kant presents man’s duty with regard 
to the highest good in two radically different ways. On the one 
hand, Kant often asserts that it is man’s duty fully to attain the 
highest good. On the other hand, he often asserts that it is man’s 


3® KdpV, p. 37 (Beck, p. 144). 
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duty merely to promote the highest good to the full extent of his 
power. In passages of the former type he stresses the transcendence 
of the highest good as an idea of reason. In passages of the latter 
type he emphasizes its immanence as the object of volition. 

But Kant never offers a systematic clarification of these divergent 
references to the highest good, nor does he explain how the 
highest good can be at once both incapable of realization and 
definitive of man’s obligation. Rather, he continues to express 
man’s duty in both ways—in terms of both immanence and 
transcendence—regardless of the confusion, and even contra- 
diction, that ensues. 

In order to bring some systematic unity into Kant’s doctrine 
of the highest good while holding fast to his insistence on both the 
immanence and the transcendence of the good, I have sought 
to clarify Kant’s position by analyzing the relation of the moral 
law to freedom, that is, the relation of “ought” to “can.” Kant 
never says that the moral law is the essence of freedom nor that 
freedom gives us knowledge of our obligations. Neither does he 
suggest that “ought” and “can” are equivalent terms. Rather he 
says that experience of obligation leads us to knowledge of our 


freedom or capacity, whereas our freedom or capacity lies at 
the core of any obligation as the essential condition of its validity. 
Kant’s words are these: 


To avoid having anyone imagine that there is an inconsistency when 
I say that freedom is the condition of the moral law and later assert 
that the moral law is the only condition under which freedom can 
be known, I will only remind the reader that, though freedom is 
certainly the ratio essendi of the moral law, the latter is the ratio cognoscendi 
of freedom. For had not the moral law already been distinctly thought 
in our reason, we would never have been justified in assuming anything 
like freedom, even though it is not self-contradictory. But if there 
were no freedom, the moral law would never have been encountered 
in us.* 


I have interpreted these words, with the support of many other 
passages and with the support of several basic doctrines of 
Kant’s ethics, to mean that “ought” presupposes freedom, and 


“0 KapV, p. 4 (Beck, p. 119). 
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hence that the general experience of moral obligation cannot be 
understood apart from the presupposition of freedom as its 
transcendental condition. But this is not to say that any particular 
expression of moral obligation in regard to concrete actions 
proves, apart from all evidence regarding the sense world, that 
the action which is demanded is possible. It seems to me, rather, 
that the experience of the command of the law provides us with 
a guide which is more accurate in the estimation of the limits 
of our freedom and potentiality than any other guide we have. 
At the same time I have interpreted Kant to hold that in the 
absence of freedom there can be no moral obligation, and there- 
fore that any proof of the impossibility of an action constitutes 
clear proof of the absence of any duty to perform it. Thus I 
have argued that the general experience of obligation proves the 
reality of freedom; that impossibility unequivocally implies the 
absence of obligation; that a particular obligation provides the 
soundest, though not infallible, guide in the estimation of our 
freedom; that direct proof of the impossibility of an act thought 
to be obligatory constitutes direct proof that it is not; and that 
in the light of this analysis of the relation of “ought” to “can,” 
the moral argument—regardless of its mode of presentation— 
provides no solution to the problem of explaining the immanence 
in moral volition of the transcendent idea of the highest good. 

The problem of systematically explaining how the highest 
good as a transcendent idea of reason can be at the same time 
the immanent object of moral volition remains unresolved. Two 
basic questions must be answered. First, how can the highest 
good be possible without losing its transcendence? And second, 
how can the highest good be immanent without losing its norma- 
tive character? Inasmuch as the problem is one of relating an 
obligation which seems transcendent to a free moral agent whose 
freedom can never be transcendent, the solution should be 
found in a further examination of the relation of the moral law 
to freedom. 

Whereas freedom, as the ratio essendi of the moral law, is a 
constitutive component of obligation, the moral law as the ratio 
cognoscendi of freedom can be either constitutive or regulative in 
regard to freedom, since knowledge can be either regulative or 
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constitutive. Obligation can be presented as a constitutive 
requirement which the will must fulfill in its exercise of its freedom, 
or it can be presented as a regulative requirement that the will 
regard itself according to the idea of an obligation whether or 
not it has the capacity to fulfill that obligation. The distinction 
between regulative and constitutive obligation turns upon the 
kind of knowledge that is afforded by the use of the obligation 
in moral decision. An obligation is constitutive if it provides the 
standard in terms of which one must assess his actual, constitutive 
moral character. An obligation is regulative if it provides the 
standard in terms of which the will may estimate the extent of 
its freedom and capacity. No obligation which exceeds the power 
of the will can be a constitutive obligation, for the will can be 
held accountable only for the exercise of its freedom. A contra- 
diction would follow were one to hold a person freely accountable 
for that which he was not free to do. An obligation may be 
regulative, however, even if it is in fact impossible. No contra- 
diction follows from thinking oneself capable of doing something 
that in fact is impossible. 

By employing this distinction between constitutive and regula- 
tive obligation, we can understand the obligatory character of 
the highest good even in its transcendence. Suppose our duty is 
presented as the command fully to attain the highest good. This 
command transcends man’s finite capacity; it is impossible of 
fulfillment. Hence if this command is regarded as a constitutive 
employment of the moral law and if man’s actual moral worth 
is to be judged on the basis of his fulfillment of this command, 
it must be regarded as false. It is false because an assessment is made 
of the actual quality of the person’s will in terms of an impossible 
standard. The actual impossibility of the idea implies the ac ‘ual 
impossibility of its being related constitutively to the will as a duty. 

If, however, the total realization of the highest good is related 
to the will regulatively rather than constitutively, the highest 
good in its transcendence is not an impossible object of volition. It 
is quite possible for the will to use the idea of the full attainment 
of the highest good as a regulative principle in term of which it 
estimates the extent of its freedom. The moral agent gains direc- 
tion in the exercise of his will by acting as though the full attain- 
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ment of the highest good were his duty, and therefore as though 
his freedom and power were adequate to its attainment. Thinking 
in terms of this regulative principle, he may then formulate his 
obligation in the most strenuous terms and fully exhaust his 
capacity in striving to attain this transcendent object. 

If the will is to be categorically obligated to make the highest 
good the object of moral volition (as Kant insists), the highest 
good must be related to the will as a constitutive obligation in 
terms of which the moral worth of the will can be ascertained.” 
But if the will is constitutively obligated to the highest good, the 
fulfillment of this obligation must be within the power of the 
will. Just as no constitutive judgment of the will can be made 
if the norm for that judgment exceeds the capacity of the will, 
likewise no constitutive obligation can obtain apart from the 
presence of freedom as its essence. For the purpose, therefore, 
of a constitutive employment of the idea of the highest good, 
man’s duty must be presented as the obligation to promote the 
attainment of the highest good to the fullest extent of his powers. 
When his duty is presented in this way, the object of his volition 
is the idea of the highest good as immanent rather than as trans- 
cendent, as possible rather than as impossible. Since it lies within 
a person’s power to promote the highest good to the full extent 
of his powers, his success or failure in attaining as complete an 
embodiment of the highest good as he is able to attain can be imputed 
to him constitutively. He may be regarded as a morally good 
or bad man on the basis of his performance. Thus, without 
committing himself to the contradictory view that man is morally 
obligated to do the impossible, Kant can present the highest 
good as the necessary object of moral volition and as the standard 
in terms of which a constitutive judgment of moral worth can 
be made. 

The complete statement of man’s duty is not expressed, how- 
ever, in terms of the immanent idea of the highest good according 
to which man is confronted by the constitutive obligation to 
promote the highest good to the full extent of his powers. Apart 


“ Only an omniscient being would be capable of assessing the actual moral 
worth of a person. But in making this assessment such a being would employ 
as its standard the highest good in its immanent role. 
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from the transcendent idea of the highest good as the object 
of volition, man has no adequate way of estimating the extent 
of his freedom and his moral responsibility. Without this idea 
he would have to judge himself by reference to what he and others 
had actually done. But obligation does not express what man has 
done; it states rather what he ought to do. Consequently obligation 
may far exceed actuality; it is constrained only by the limits of 
possibility. And one cannot determine the limits of his freedom 
and obligation by reference to actuality any better than he can 
determine his obligation by this means. Since the will cannot 
determine the limits of its own power in advance of striving, the 
will cannot have the slightest confidence of attaining even that 
part of the highest good that does lie within its powers unless 
it strives to do that which ‘exceeds its known capacities. Unless, 
therefore, the highest good as transcendent is related to the will 
as the standard for estimating its freedom, the will must inevitably 
sell short its freedom and autonomy and acquire thereby constitu- 
tive moral guilt for its failure to fulfill even the highest good as 
immanent. The demand of the moral law is not stated completely, 
therefore, as the constitutive demand to promote the highest good. 
The complete demand of the law also involves the duty to make 
a regulative employment of the transcendent idea of the highest 
good. The moral law must pose the attainment of the highest 
good as the necessary object of the will in order to carry out its 
function as the ratio cognoscendi of freedom. That is, the moral 
law must determine an object for the will in terms of which the 
full limits of man’s freedom can be exhausted. Man is not obligated 
to suppose that he possesses the power to fulfill this transcendent 
demand; he is obligated, however, to estimate his powers by 
reference to this idea so that he can never gain a false sense of 
security about his moral worth until he has exhausted in fact 
the full limits of his power in the attempt to attain the highest 
good. 

Thus the constitutive demand of the moral law (to promote the 
highest good to the full extent of one’s power) includes the demand 
to make a regulative employment of the transcendent idea of the 
highest good. One cannot fulfill his constitutive obligation to 
promote the highest good until he has estimated his power by 
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reference to his regulative obligation to attain the highest good. 
This regulative obligation, by virtue of its transcendence, poses 
a task for the will that does in fact exceed its powers and thereby 
enables it to reach the limits of its constitutive obligation. Thus 
even the transcendent idea of the highest good is a necessary 
object of moral volition, though of course the will is obligated 
to make merely a regulative, rather than a constitutive, employ- 
ment of this transcendent object. 

The wisdom that was implicit in Kant’s confusing and divergent 
statements of man’s obligation with regard to the highest good 
is now made explicit. Kant’s position is this: the highest good 
both as immanent and as transcendent is the necessary and therefore 
possible object of moral volition. The possibility of the highest 
good as transcendent is assured by means of its regulative employ- 
ment; its possibility as immanent is assured by the fact of its 
immanence. The necessity of the highest good as immanent is 
assured by means of its constitutive employment; its necessity 
as transcendent is assured because its employment as a regulative 
principle is a necessary condition of itsemployment as an immanent 
constitutive principle. Thus the problem of relating the trans- 


cendent, impossible idea of the highest good to the will of man 
as its necessary, immanent, and possible object, is resolved. 
Kant can account for both the transcendence and the immanence 
of this object, for both its possibility and its necessity. 


Joun R. SILBer 
University of Texas 





DISCUSSION 





CHISHOLM AND THE ETHICS OF BELIEF 


HISHOLM’S book on theory of perception is, in my 

judgment, one of the most original and stimulating con- 
tributions which have been made to epistemology in a good 
many years.! The book is especially important, I think, for what 
it has to say about certain problems which might appropriately 
be called “meta-epistemological’—problems concerning the 
meaning of epistemic terms and problems concerning the purpose 
and methodology of a philosophy of perception. It also contains 
interesting discussions of intentionality (ch. 11), phenomenalism 
(Appendix), Locke’s theory of primary and secondary qualities 
(ch. g), and a variety of other subjects. But I shall limit myself 
here to some comments on the two central, meta-epistemological, 
issues which are suggested by the title of Part I, ““The Ethics of 
Belief.”’ It is these two issues which give the book its form, and 
which make it, as a whole, so profound and provocative. I find 
myself in disagreement with Chisholm on these issues, and I 
hope that my comments may help to produce the sort of debate 
which would be a fitting tribute to a book of this high quality. 


1. The Ethical Interpretation of Epistemic Terms 


The chief problems of perception are conceived by Chisholm, 
in the traditional way, to be problems concerning the justification 
of perceptual judgments. We want to know, for example, under 
what conditions we can be said to have adequate evidence for 
our perceptual judgments, what form or forms the justifying 
arguments can take, and what reasons there are, if any, for 
thinking that these arguments are valid. For Chisholm, however, 
all such questions are questions of ethics, for to ask whether a 
judgment is justified, or whether we have adequate evidence for 


1 Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. By Roderick M. Chisholm. Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 203. 
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it, is simply to ask whether it is worthy of our belief. Epistemology 
is thus to be construed, in large part, as the ethics of belief. 

This challenging thesis is a logical consequence of Chisholm’s 
analysis of the various terms which he calls “epistemic’’—terms 
such as “know,” “perceive,”’ “see,” “unreasonable,” “probable,” 
and ‘“‘adequate evidence.”’ For when such terms are used epistemi- 
cally they can all be defined, according to Chisholm, by using 
the ethical locution: “‘h is more worthy of S’s belief than 7,’’ where 
‘“*S”” may be replaced by the name of a person and “h” and “2” 
by names of propositions, statements, or hypotheses (pp. 4-5). 
Thus a statement of the form “It would be unreasonable for S to 
accept h” means that non-h is more worthy of S’s belief than A 
(p. 5). And a statement of the form “‘S has adequate evidence for h’’ 
means, in turn, that it would be unreasonable for S to accept 
non-h (p. 5). The analysis of “perceive” is more complex because 
it involves the additional concepts of sense experience 
(“appearing”) and perceptual judgment (“taking”); but state- 
ments of the form “S perceives that x is f” ordinarily entail that 
S has adequate evidence that x is f, and this is sufficient, if we 
accept Chisholm’s definitions, to make them epistemic, and 
hence ethical, statements. If I assert that I perceive (or see) 
that my cat is on the roof, I am saying, among other things, that 
the statement that my cat is on the roof is more worthy of my 
belief than the statement that my cat is not on the roof. Or, to 
use an alternative idiom, I am saying that I ought to believe the 
former statement and ought not to believe the latter (pp. 8, 13, 
and elsewhere). Chisholm does not commit himself in this book 
to any particular theory about the meaning of these ethical 
terms “‘worthy” and “ought.” But he does point out in Chapter 7 
(“Knowing about Evidence’’) that our interpretation of state- 
ments about evidence (about what ought to be believed) might 
take the form of any of the familiar theories about the meaning 
of ethical statements in general (psychologistic theories, the 
emotive theory, performative theories, and the like). 

Now I think it is fair to say that Chisholm does not attempt, 
anywhere in his book, to defend this ethical interpretation of 
epistemic terms by systematic argument. It is best construed, 
perhaps, from a strictly formal point of view, as a presupposition 
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of the book rather than one if its conclusions. The definitions of 
basic epistemic terms are presented without argument in the 
opening pages of Chapter 1, and the validity of all the important 
analogies which are subsequently drawn between ethics and 
epistemology (chs. 3, 6, 7) would be challenged by anyone who 
found these initial definitions unacceptable. Yet the analogies are 
all instructive, and I doubt that anyone who reads the book can 
fail to be convinced tha: there is a close relationship of some sort 
between epistemic terms and ethical terms. The crucial question 
is whether the relationship is as intimate as Chisholm maintains. 

I think it must be conceded at the outset that epistemic terms 
like “‘unreasonable” and “‘adequate evidence’? are commonly 
used to do certain jobs which might also be done by typically 
ethical terms like “worthy” and “ought.” We may express our 
disapproval of S’s believing a certain proposition A either by 
saying that A is unworthy of S’s belief, or by saying that it is 
unreasonable for S to believe h (Cf. Chisholm, pp. 106-107). And 
in either case we might perhaps be said to appraise, criticize, and 
evaluate S’s believing A, or even, in some broad sense of the words, 
to express an ethical judgment about S’s believing A. But this 


fact, by itself, is far from enough to justify Chisholm’s interpreta- 
tion of epistemic terms. For any adjectival term, whether it be 
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“right,” “‘reasonable,” “courageous,” “red,” “round,” “‘heavy,” 
or any other, can be used, if the circumstances are appropriate, 
to appraise, criticize, or evaluate, and to express our approval 
or disapproval. We can appraise or evaluate beefsteaks by calling 
them tender, diamonds by calling them heavy, and Socrates by 
calling him courageous. And yet our analysis of these adjectival 
terms would surely be unsatisfactory if we followed the pattern 
of Chisholm’s definition of ‘adequate evidence” and converted 
them into ethical terms—if we maintained, for example, that 
“this beefsteak is tender”? means simply “this beefsteak is worthy 
of being eaten,”’ and that “‘Socrates is courageous” means simply 
“Socrates is worthy of admiration and emulation.” 

We see at once that if we attempt in this way to convert 
“tender” and “courageous” into ethical terms, our definitions 
have the undesirable effect of destroying the distinction between 
an evaluation and its ground: they do not permit us to say, unless 
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perhaps tautologically, that this beefsteak is worthy of being 
eaten because it is tender, and that Socrates is worthy of admiration 
because he is courageous. It is unlikely, indeed, that the definien- 
dum and the proposed definiens are even materially equivalent; 
for some of us might want to say that the beefsteak, although not 
tender, is still worthy of being eaten because it is healthful, and 
that Socrates, although not courageous, is still worthy of admira- 
tion because he is wise. But Chisholm’s definitions have exactly 
the same fault. According to these definitions, the locution “‘S has 
adequate evidence for h”’ is identical in meaning with the locution 
“‘h is more worthy of S’s belief than non-A.’’ And this implies 
that we cannot say, unless perhaps tautologically, that A is more 
worthy of S’s belief than non-h because S has adequate evidence 
for A (and lacks adequate evidence for non-h). We are not 
permitted, in short, to treat the fact that S has adequate evidence 
as the ground of our ethical judgment, for to say that S has adequate 
evidence is, according to Chisholm’s definitions, simply another 
way of expressing the ethical judgment itself. 

This objection to Chisholm’s definitions become even more 
telling when we ask, as in the case of “‘tender’’ and “courageous,” 
whether the fact that S has adequate evidence for h is the only 
acceptable ground for holding that S ought to believe A, and 
whether, consequently, there is even a material equivalence 
between the definiendum and the proposed definiens. There are 
many people who would answer these questions in the negative 
and maintain that a proposition A is sometimes more worthy of 
our belief than non-h even though we lack adequate evidence 
for h and actually have adequate evidence for non-h. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy of such people are those who believe that 
certain kinds of faith are morally good, or at least justified, even 
when there is a preponderance of contrary evidence. Theological 
writings provide the most notable illustrations of such an “ethics 
of belief,” but a corresponding position may be taken with 
respect to faith in human beings. Some people would hold, for 
example, that there are situations in which a husband ought to 
believe that his wife is virtuous even in the face of adequate 
evidence to the contrary. These would be cases, to use an alter- 
native idiom, in which a certain proposition A (viz., that his 
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wife is virtuous) is judged to be more worthy of the husband’s 
belief than non-h, even though it would be reasonable, considering 
only the evidence, for the husband to believe non-h. There is 
no need, for present purposes, to discuss the merits or defects of 
this ethical position; it is sufficient to observe that Chisholm’s 
definitions have the undesirable effect of ruling it out a priori. 
It is surely an open question (logically) whether this ethical position 
is valid; and to close the question by definition is to’: make the 
mistake which Moore called “‘the naturalistic fallacy.”’ A hedonist 
who proposes to define “‘ought’’ in terms of “pleasure” is guilty, 
to put the point very crudely, of closing all ethical questions 
a priori in favor of hedonism. Chisholm’s definitions have the 
more limited effect of closing only certain questions about the 
ethics of belief. But the error is essentially the same in both cases. 

If Chisholm’s definitions seem better than this objection would 
allow, the reason, I think, lies in the fact that almost all the terms 
which Chisholm calls “epistemic”? are ambiguous in a subtle 
way. Consider, for example, the term “adequate evidence,” 
which plays a crucial role in Chisholm’s book. It is clear that this 


term must be understood to mean something like “evidence 


’ 


adequate for believing,” and not, let us say, “evidence adequate 
for betting one’s life savings.”” (Compare Chisholm’s distinction, 
pp. 9-11, between accepting a hypothesis and acting upon it.) 
And in some contexts, I think, it might be quite natural to use 
the expression “adequate for believing” in an ethical sense which 
is compatible with Chisholm’s definitions. If we were to assert 
that S has adequate evidence for believing h, we might perhaps 
mean that S has enough evidence to make his belief in h morally 
justifiable, or perhaps, in line with Chisholm’s definition, that S 
has enough evidence to make A worthy of his belief. When the 
term “‘adequate evidence”’ is used in this ethical sense, however, 
it would be misleading to call it an epistemic term. For if we 
want to decide whether the term is applicable, in this ethical 
sense, we cannot assume that we need to consider only the weight 
of the evidence for and against 4. We must be willing, if the term 
is ethical, to take into account all the facts which are ethically 
relevant; and this might mean, depending on our ethics of 
belief, that we shall have to weigh the claims of “faith” against 
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those of “reason.” A man may have adequate evidence in the 
epistemic sense for believing a derogatory proposition about his 
wife; but it does not follow, logically, that he has adequate 
evidence in the ethical sense (i.e., that the proposition is worthy 
of his belief). 

It is interesting to observe that the expression “‘h is evident 
for S,” although treated by Chisholm as synonymous with “S has 
adequate evidence for h”’ (pp. 5, 6, and elsewhere) is not subject 
to the same ambiguity; and for this reason we are less inclined to 
feel that there is something logically self-contradictory in a 
statement of the form: “A is evident for S but non-A is more worthy 
of S’s belief.” The term “probable” is also safe in this respect, 
and thus there is, likewise, no logical paradox in the assertion 
that A is probable but non-h is more worthy of belief. All the 
other terms which Chisholm calls epistemic, however, are subject 
to the same ambiguity as ‘‘adequate evidence.” Sometimes we 
use them as epistemic terms, and in these cases Chisholm’s 
definitions are unacceptable. Sometimes we use them as ethical 
terms, and in these cases Chisholm’s definitions, if-acceptable, are 
not of basic importance for epistemology. Thus if I say that it 
would be unreasonable for S to accept h, I may mean, in a purely 
epistemic sense, that non-A is, let us say, more probable than h on 
the basis of the evidence available to S. But I may intend this 
sentence, on the other hand, to express an ethical judgment. 
I may mean that it would be ethically unreasonable for S to accept 
h. And if I mean this I am not restricted, when I defend my 
judgment, to arguments concerning the weight of the evidence 
for h; I am free, logically, to appeal to any ethical principle I 
wish, even a principle which puts “faith” above “reason” and 
demands that we accept an improbable hypothesis. It is, in 
short, an open question—not to be closed by definition—whether 
it is reasonable, in this ethical sense, to accept a proposition which 
is improbable. And a similar point may be made with respect to 
other epistemic terms such as “acceptable” (defined by Chisholm 
on p. 8) and “indifferent”? (defined by Chisholm on p. 11). 

It should be admitted, I hasten to add, that there is something 
paradoxical in the charge that Chisholm has committed the 
naturalistic fallacy. For there is clearly a sense in which Chisholm’s 
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meta-epistemology is specifically intended to avoid this fallacy. 
Chisholm insists (Cf. pp. 30-31) that we must distinguish questions 
about the meaning of epistemic terms from questions about the 
criteria for their application—a distinction exactly analogous to 
the one which Moore makes in explaining the naturalistic fallacy. 
Thus empiricism is construed by Chisholm as a doctrine about the 
criteria for saying that S has adequate evidence for a statement h. 
And if a more extreme empiricist should go further and maintain 
that these so-called “criteria” are actually definitive of ““adequate 
evidence,” someone who took Chisholm’s position might very 
well ar gue that this was an instance of the naturalistic fallacy. 

Atthis point, however, we must be careful not to confuse the order 
of questions. Such an argument against the more extreme empiri- 
cist is entirely legitimate, of course, if we first agree to accept 
Chisholm’s ethical interpretation of ‘‘adequate evidence” and other 
epistemic terms. For in that case our empiricist has, by hypothesis, 
confused the meaning of an ethical term (“‘adequate evidence’’) 
with the criteria for its application. But if the question at issue is 
the prior one concerning the acceptability of Chisholm’s definition 
of “‘adequate evidence,” then it is Chisholm who can be charged 
with confusing the meaning of an ethical term (‘“‘worthy of belief’’) 
with a (possible) criterion for its application (adequate evidence). 
We can still agree with Chisholm, of course, that the meaning 
of the term “adequate evidence”’ must not be confused, in turn, 
with a criterion of its application. This is another and different 
matter. But it should be noted that even here Chisholm will 
run into difficulties if, as I have argued, he must abandon his 
ethical interpretation of epistemic terms. For if he continues to 
reject all nonethical definitions of epistemic terms on the ground 
that they confuse meaning with criteria, his epistemology may 
turn out to be analogous to Moore’s ethics: he may be forced to 
the conclusion that at least one epistemic term is indefinable 
and designates a nonnatural property. 

I conclude, therefore, that Chisholm takes much too strong a 
position with respect to the ethical implictaions of epistemic 
terms. We can only maintain, at most, that in some contexts 
epistemic terms are used to make ethical appraisals or evaluations ; 
and perhaps we can say, depending on our theory of meaning, 
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that in these contexts statements containing epistemic terms entail 
ethical stz*ements. But this is equally true, as we have observed, 
of all adjectival terms, whether epistemic or not; so if there is 
a difference between “evident” and “tender” or “heavy,” it is 
primarily one of degree. Perhaps we ought to say, as I have 
suggested elsewhere (“‘Ultimate Evidence,” Journal of Philosophy, 
LIII, 1956, 732-739) that terms like “courageous” and “evident” 
are derivatively ethical; for to characterize them in this way is to 
suggest that their use in making ethical appraisals can be fully 
explained only by reference to their nonethical, ground-descrip- 
tive, meaning. They are derivately ethical because most of us 
consider it better, in general, to be courageous than cowardly, 
and better, in general, to believe a proposition which is evident 
rather than one which is not. 

Let us now consider, more briefly, Chisholm’s doctrine of 
“criteria.” This is the second of the two basic meta-epistemological 
doctrines implied by the assertion that epistemology is the ethics 
of belief. 


2. The Problem of the Criterion 


The central task of the epistemology of perception, as Chisholm 
conceives it, is to specify an adequate criterion (or an adequate 
set of criteria) for the application of epistemic terms. Having 
decided that epistemic terms are ethical terms, Chisholm thinks 
of this task as analogous to—perhaps even part of—one of the 
major tasks of ethics in general, namely, the specification of a 
set of “right-making” or “good-making” characteristics which 
is adequate for all ethical contexts. Just as we want to know, 
for example, whether a single, ultimate criterion of rightness and 
wrongness can be framed in terms of “pleasure,” so we want to 
know whether, if we limit ourselves to epistemology, a single 
criterion of “worthiness of belief’? can be formulated (say) in 
terms of sense-experience and induction. It is clear, of course, 
that Chisholm must modify this conception of the problem of 
perception if his ethical interpretation of epistemic terms is 
unacceptable. I shall say no more about this. But even if we 
discount the ethical analogy, there are still some important 
methodological issues at stake. Avoiding the term “criterion’”’ and 
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the special connotations which it may have because of the ethical 
analogy, we can construe Chisholm’s “problem of the criterion” 
as a problem about the choice of premises for what we might 
call an “ultimate justification” of our knowledge of the world 
about us. When put in these neutral terms, Chisholm is main- 
taining, I think, that the central task of a theory of perception is 
to characterize a set of premises which satisfies five conditions 
(Cf. pp. 34-35, 74-75). They must be propositions (1) which 
describe perceptual, and perhaps other, states of ourselves, 
(2) which do not contain epistemic terms, (3) about the truth or 
falsity of which we cannot be mistaken, (4) for which we have 
adequate evidence, and (5) which are sufficient, via certain speci- 
fied postulates and/or principles of inductive inference, to justify 
a body of propositions which we initially accept (pp. 32-33) as 
expressing our knowledge of the external world. 

There are many important questions which can be raised 
about these five conditions. It is not clear, for example, why 
Chisholm insists on the third of these (which corresponds to his 
second requirement for a “‘mark of eviuence,” p. 35) or how he 
would reply to the familiar objection that there are no empirical 
propositions which meet this condition of “‘certainty.’’ But the 
most fundamental questions, I think, are those raised by 
Chisholm’s defense of what he calls “the criterion of sensible 
taking.” For a variety of reasons, including the fact that he finds 
phenomenalism unacceptable (Appendix), Chisholm comes to the 
conclusion (ch. 6) that a set of justifying premises cannot be 
limited to statements describing sense experience (e.g., “I am 
appeared to in a way which is blue’) and statements about our 
memories (about what we “think we remember’’) but must also 
include statements (e.g., “I take that thing to be blue’’) which 
describe our perceptual beliefs (‘‘takings’’) to the effect that some 
material thing has a certain sensible characteristic. These last 
statements, furthermore, must be construed as describing states 
of belief which Chisholm calls “marks of evidence,” and _ this 
means, in effect, that we must, in practice, accept some general 
postulate or principle of inference which permits us to infer the 
proposition “That thing is blue” directly from the proposition 
“T take that thing to be blue.” If, as Chisholm puts it, a perceiver 
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‘takes something to be blue, then he has adequate evidence that 
that thing is blue—even if the proposition is false and even if 
nothing whatever is appearing to him” (p. 82). 

I should like to suggest two serious objections to this proposal. 
There is, first, the fact that it conflicts with our accepted standards 
for judging the adequacy of evidence. Let us consider a modified 
version of one of Chisholm’s own examples—the case of a man 
who looks at a car that is blue, and, not knowing the effects of 
the arc lights above it, takes it to be green. “If our friend takes 
the blue car to be green,” Chisholm says, “‘then he has adequate 
evidence for the proposition or statement that what is before 
him is green. But we may know that he is mistaken”’ (p. 87). Let 
us suppose, however, that the man who makes this mistake is a 
parking lot attendant who has already learned to discount the 
distorting effects of the arc lights and ordinarily distinguishes 
green cars from blue cars at a glance. Let us suppose that this 
attendant, who is an excitable person, is told, in an emergency, 
to fetch the green Buick so that an accident victim may be 
hurried to the hospital. Under the stress of the moment he 
“forgets” about the arc lights: he takes a blue Buick to be green 
and brings back the wrong car. Are we willing to say, as Chisholm’s 
principle would demand, that the attendant has adequate 
evidence that the car is green? I think not. The car appears to 
the attendant (to use Chisholm’s idiom) in exactly the way that 
blue cars, not green cars, ordinarily appear under the arc lights; 
and we should want to say, therefore, that the attendant has 
adequate evidence that the car is blue even at the moment when 
he excitedly takes it to be green. It would be sheer perversity 
to argue that he has this evidence only if he happens to be 
sufficiently calm and reflective to be properly influenced by it. 
Also, I might add, we should certainly not want to agree with 
Chisholm that the proposition “The car is green” is worthy of the 
attendant’s belief. 

Chisholm seems to be wrong, therefore, in asserting that if we 
accept his criterion of sensible taking, ‘“‘we can describe as evident 
just those propositions which we want to describe as evident” 
(p. 101); and this, by Chisholm’s own standards (pp. 32-33, 
IOI-102) constitutes a fatal objection to the criterion. Chisholm 
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is very much aware of the way in which prejudice can affect our 
perceptual judgments, and therefore carefully restricts his 
criterion to “sensible characteristics’ such as blue, hard, heavy, 
and hot, as opposed to nonsensible characteristics such as guilty 
and Communistic (pp. 78-86). He also grants that “‘our ‘takings’ 
are notoriously affected by our emotions, attitudes and wishes” 
(p. 87). But he seems to have overlooked the fact that we make 
allowances for some of these conditions in assessing perceptual 
evidence. Whether a particular person (S) has adequate evidence 
for a perceptual judgment is determined, in part, by considering 
what his judgment would be if it were made, contrary to fact, 
under favorable conditions—if he were not in an excited emotional 
state, if he were not thinking wishfully, and so forth. It seems 
clear, indeed, that the question whether S has adequate evidence 
for any proposition (h) about the external world can never be 
settled merely by appealing to the fact that S is having a certain 
kind of experience (e.g., that S takes something to be blue). 
For even though some of the evidence for and against A may lie, 
so to speak, in the shop window, there may be other relevant 
information under the counter. 

Chisholm could forestall this objection, I think, by adopting 
a position closer to the one proposed by H. H. Price in his 
_ Perception. Chisholm’s proposal concerning the criterion of 
sensible taking is, as he himself recognizes, quite similar to Price’s 
“Principle of Confirmability.” But Price, if I understand him, 
does not suggest that a single state of perceptual acceptance 
could ever, on its own merit, be adequate evidence for the statement 
“This (material) thing is blue.”” We need only grant, according 
to Price, that “the fact that a material thing is perceptually 
presented to the mind is prima facie evidence of the thing’s existence 
and of its really having the sort of surface which it ostensibly 
has, or, again, there is some presumption in favour of this . . .”* 
This principle, together with the principle that prima facie 
evidence becomes adequate evidence in the absence of conflicting 
information “under the counter,” might provide a sufficient 
basis for the justification of perceptual knowledge. If Chisholm 


rr Perception (London, 1932), p. 185. 
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should adopt such a position, however, he would be giving up 
his search for a criterion of adequate evidence which meets the 
requirement of certainty (p. 35). For Chisholm would not deny, 
[ think, that in principle we can always be mistaken about what 
our “takings” would be under hypothetical conditions, and hence 
mistaken in supposing, when we are in a state which constitutes 
prima facie evidence for h, that we are also in a state which 
constitutes adequate evidence for A. 

My other objection to Chisholm’s doctrine of the criterion, 
which I shall outline only briefly by way of conclusion, is simply 
that it represents an insufficiently justified departure from what 
many philosophers would call “the problem of perception.” 
I believe that most writers on theory of perception, from Descartes 
to the present, have conceived their task in a much less liberal 
way than Chisholm. They have wanted to know how it is possible 
for the data of our sense experience to serve as evidence for 
our perceptual judgments about the externa] world. They have 
thought that we can (in fact, sometimes do) justify our perceptual 
judgments by appealing to present sense experience, and they 
have tried to exhibit the logical form of the argument implicit 
in such appeals to “the evidence of the senses.” Phenomenalists 
have traditionally held, on the ground that judgments about 
external objects are actually judgments about patterns of sense 
experience, that an ordinary inductive argument from past sense 
experience is sufficient. But they have had to assume, of course, 
or explicitly postulate, that our memory of past sense experience 
is on the whole reliable. Others, such as Russell and the neo- 
realists, have maintained, in effect, that we must also postulate 
what Hume called the “continued existence” of sense impressions. 
And causal realists have often felt forced to postulate that some 
sensible appearances of things (perhaps, as for Locke, those 
thought to be caused by the primary qualities of things) are 
“resemblances” of properties in these things. But the philosophical 
objective of all these philosophers, however great their differences, 
has been to bridge the evidential gap between sense experience 
and our knowledge of the external world. The postulates which 
they have adopted, although not themselves statements describing 
sense experience, are nevertheless general propositions serving to 
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connect our sense experiences with our perceptual judgments 
about the external world. To propose, therefore, as Chisholm 
does, that we simply stipulate that we have adequate evidence 
for our present “sensible takings’ (or even, as Price does, that 
we have prima facie evidence for them) is to abandon the tradi- 
tional problem of perception altogether; for “‘sensible takings” 
are just a subclass of perceptual judgments and stand as much in 
need of sensory justification as any others. 

Perhaps Chisholm might say, in reply to this objection, that 
his theory does account for the possibility of justifying perceptual 
beliefs by appealing to sense experience. Although we do have 
adequate evidence for our sensible takings just because they are 
sensible takings, Chisholm grants, if I understand him, that we 
can also justify them, and perhaps discover that some are more 
probable than others, by appealing to sense experience (pp. 86-87). 
The crucial point, as he sees it, is that such justification is possible 
only if we have certain kinds of independent information (pp. 72, 
86). Unless I know, for example, that things which look blue 
usually are blue, the fact that something looks blue to me is no 
reason for thinking that it zs blue. And apparently Chisholm 
feels that the criterion of sensible taking is necessary to give us 
such independent information (pp. 74-75). He might be prepared 
to argue, therefore, that he is, at least indirectly, proposing an 
answer to what I have called “the traditional problem of | 
perception.” 

But this reply, I think, would lead Chisholm into a dilemma. 
The evidence which we have at any given time for a generaliza- 
tion such as ““Things which look blue usually are blue”’ is largely, 
if not entirely, the evidence of memory. If we accept Chisholm’s 
own position, therefore, we can never appeal to the evidence of 
the senses unless his postulate concerning the validity of memory 
—his criterion of “thinking that one remembers” (pp. go ff.)— 
is sufficiently strong to justify such generalizations. I shall not 
now try to decide whether it is sufficiently strong, but #f it is, 
then there would appear to be no need for the criterion of sensible 
taking. As Chisholm himself admits, such generalizations, together 
with propositions describing ‘sense experience, are sufficient to 
justify our sensible takings, and it cannot be said, therefore, that the 
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criterion of sensible taking is necessary to avoid skepticism. The 
dilemma, in short, is this: either Chisholm’s criterion of memory 
is too weak to permit this accepted method of justification or the 
criterion of sensible taking is unnecessary. 

This objection to Chisholm’s position does little more than 
scratch the surface of the underlying meta-epistemological issues. 
I suspect, for example, although he does not explicitly say so, 
that Chisholm is trying, like many philosophers of the past, to 
find a criterion of adequate evidence which will not require us. 
to admit that perceptual beliefs can be justified only by appealing 
to other beliefs about the external world (e.g., memory beliefs). 
This would explain his view that the criterion of sensible taking 
is indispensable. But why should we want to show that our 
perceptual beliefs can be justified in such a direct and “pure” 
way? Do we feel, perhaps, that otherwise we could never have 
“got started” in the acquisition of knowledge? And if so, are 
we, or are we not, confusing philosophical problems with problems 
of genetic psychology? These are among the many questions 
which philosophers can discuss more profitably as a result of 
Chisholm’s book. 

RopeERiIck FirTH 


Harvard University 





PROFESSOR BERGMANN 
AND FREGE’S “HIDDEN NOMINALISM” 


N A recent paper,! Professor Gustav Bergmann maintains 
that Frege’s ontology is that of a hidden or implicit nominal- 
ism. Its root, according to Bergmann, is the contrast between 
exemplification and mapping. That is, whereas the realist con- 
strues functions in terms of characters (concepts), Frege construes 
concepts as a kind of function. “In this way, the nominalism I 
have shown to be implicit in any analysis that starts from mapping 
spreads to concepts (characters).””* 

In spite of the fact that I agree with Bergmann that Frege 
starts from mapping rather than from exemplification in his 
discussion of characters or concepts, I should like to question 
Bergmann’s thesis that Frege is a nominalist, even an implicit 
one, in either a strict or loose sense. For I believe that he makes 
his case only by omitting a vast range of considerations which 
must be taken into account and which make the issue much more 
complex than he shows it to be. First, therefore, I shall characterize 
Frege’s ontology as Bergmann sees it. Second, I shall adduce 
evidence which Bergmann’s account omits and which suggests 
other alternatives. Third, I shall select one of these alternatives 
and present what I take to be the structure of Frege’s ontology. 
(I shall limit the discussion to characters, particularly non- 
relational universals, following Bergmann’s procedure.) 

Bergmann recognizes that, for Frege, every entity is either an 
object or a function.? Oddly enough, he by-passes the consequences 
which this view entails (except in so far as he makes the loose- 
strict dichotomy). He is impressed, rather, by the sharp distinction 
between the two kinds of entities. For one thing, objects are 
existents; functions are not. For another, objects are saturated, 


1 “Frege’s Hidden Nominalism,” The Philosophical Review, LX VII (1958), 


437-459- 

® Ibid., p. 445. 

3 “Entity” is not Frege’s term, but there are good reasons for employing 
some general ontological term, as I shall show below. 
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complete; functions are not. And so on. If one were to schematize 
Bergmann’s view of Frege’s ontology, the result would be as 
follows: 


“ENTITIES” 


Objects (existents): Functions (objective but not objects 
Individuals and not existents): 
Numbers Mathematical functions 
Truth values Characters: 

Extensions Concepts 
(classes, value-ranges) Relations 

Senses 

Thoughts (propositions) 

Concept correlates 


Bergmann’s thesis depends partly upon his formulation of 
what he holds nominalism (in the strict sense) to be. It is the 
view that “no characters are existents.” With this “definition” 
of nominalism, and with the limitation that only objects are 
existents, it would clearly follow that Frege is a nominalist, for 
all characters (in Frege’s view) come under the heading of 
functions, not objects. Hence, no characters would be existents 
for him. As far as I can determine, Frege nowhere uses the term 
“existent.” Where he does speak of existence, there is no clear 
separation in which existence is attributed only to objects. Hence 
I prefer to drop the term. Bergmann recognizes that Frege does 
not use “existent” but he nevertheless holds that Frege “would 
have agreed that everything he calls an object is an existent.’’* 
No evidence is given for this belief and I cannot find any evidence 
in Frege’s writings. Hence, nothing can be proved one way or 
another by arguing at this level. If Frege is a nominalist, this has 
to be shown by some other way than by (1) defining nominalism 
to mean that no characters are existents and (2) then formulating 
a hunch that, for Frege, no characters are existents. Frege makes 
only this much clear: no characters (or functions in general) are 
objects (not existents!). Functions and objects are two separate 


. Bergmann, op. cit., pp. 438-439. 
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kinds of things but both are things. As Frege says, “An object is 
anything that is not a function” (p. 32).° This need not imply 
that functions do not exist or that they are less real than objects. 

Hence we must get at the matter in another way; Bergmann 
saw the road to the solution but by-passed it. He spoke of two 
clusters of words which are used philosophically in ontological 
discourse.® The first cluster contains “thing,” “object,” “entity,” 
“existent.”” The second contains “naming,” “denoting,” “desig- 
nating,” “referring.” Bergmann tried to make his case by con- 
centrating upon the first cluster.’ I suggest that one ought to 
emphasize the second; hence I shall. In so doing, however, I 
must point out that not all of the terms in the second cluster have 
the same use for Frege. Specifically, “naming” is less general 
than “referring.’’ Naming is a special kind of referring, as when 
a proper name refers to an object. And this is important since there 
are for Frege other kinds of referring. Not only do proper names 
refer (designate, stand for, and so forth), but sentences do, too. 
Furthermore, concept-expressions (that is, concept-words, predicate- 
terms, and so forth) also refer. Or, as Frege puts it, just as a proper 
name has a reference, namely, the individual for which it stands, 
and a sentence has a reference (a truth value), so a predicate- 
term has a reference, namely, the concept for which it stands. 
Hence, the concept is an ontological entity and a basic one, a 
simple. I suggest that following through on the matter of reference 
is the way by which to determine whether Frege was a nominalist 
or a realist. I find that one can make a convincing case for the 
latter (and not merely in a loose sense). 

Now Bergmann might hold that Frege was speaking care- 
lessly when he spoke of the references® of predicate-terms. I can 
only say that there are too many passages in which he speaks 
this way. One would have to attribute extreme sloppiness or 
forgetfulness to Frege in order to make such a case plausible. 


5 All page references are to the volume, Translations from the Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege (Tr. by Black and Geach). Oxford, 1952. 

® Bergmann, op. cit., p. 437. 

7 Frege does not group these words together. If one insists upon holding 
them together, this would “load the dice” in a case for nominalism. 

8 Where we would say “referent’”’ Frege says “reference.” 
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I turn now to some of the passages I have in mind. 


1. “The concept . . . is predicative. It is, in fact, the reference 
of a grammatical predicate” (p. 43). 

2. “Something [i.e., an object] falls under a concept, and the 
grammatical predicate stands for this concept” (p. 44). 

3. Speaking of the expression “‘no other than Venus,” Frege 
says, ““These words stand for a concept”’ (p. 44). 

4. “A concept is the reference of a predicate” (pp. 47-48). 

5. Speaking of the two expressions, “the concept square root 
of 4° (a proper name) and “square root of 4” (a predicate- 
expression), Frege says, ““The references of the two phrases are 
essentially different” (p. 50). 

6. “There is no direct designation either of an extension or of 
a collective, but oniy of a concept” (p. 82). 

7. “The so-called common name—which would be better 
named ‘concept-word’— . . . stands for a concept. Under this 
concept objects may fall; but it may also be empty, and this does 
not stop the concept-word from standing for something” (p. 83). 

8. “ ‘Round square’. . . is not an empty name, but a name of 
an empty concept, and thus one not devoid of reference in 
sentences like “There is no round square’ or ‘The Moon is not 
a round square’”’ (p. 105). 

g. Frege opposes the view that a function is an expression or 
a combination of signs. It is, rather, “what the combination 
designates” (p. 152). 

10. “Every function-name must have a reference” (p. 170). 

11. In numerous places, Frege distinguishes concept-words and 
concepts, the latter being the references of the former (e.g., 
PP- 44, 45, 48, 50, 105). 


I take it that this is enough. To me, this one fact that, for 
Frege, concepts are references of concept-terms, is impressive. 
It would make me think twice before calling him a nominalist 
(in any sense). For it may be seen that Frege follows the same 
pattern as he does with respect to names and sentences, and he 
gives ontological status to concepts. For this notion of reference 
and not that of object (or existent) is, I believe, what indicates 
ontological status to Frege. This may be seen by the following. 
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For Frege, there are three types of expressions. Using Bergmann’s 
examples, we get (a) “Peter,” (8) “Peter is blond,” and (y) 
“blond,” as instances of each. “Peter” is a proper name. It 
expresses a sense and stands for a reference—the object Peter. 
“Peter is blond” is a sentence. It expresses a thought (sense) 
and has a reference—a truth value. This much Bergmann has 
noted. But being impressed by the fact that (for Frege) both 
individuals and truth-values (the references of the first two kinds 
of expressions) are oljects, he overlooks the fact that expressions 
of the third type have references, too (although they are not 
objects). Thus, “blond” stands for a reference—a concept. Does 
it express a sense, too? Frege doesn’t say. I see no reason why he 
should deny that it does. At any rate, it has the reference. Also, 
a new ontological category, in addition to the concept, enters in 
here and differentiates concepts from individuals and _ truth- 
values. Concepts are common properties (p. 103) and hence 
have extensions, too. The extensions are often called classes. Inci- 
dentally, this notion of properties further substantiates my case 
that, for Frege, concepts are basic ontological entities. He says, 
“T call the concepts under which an object falls its properties” 
(p. 51). In other words, an object has properties. Hence, if the 
object has the right to be called an existent, then surely its prop- 
erties are existents, too. Both objects and concepts are ontological 
entities. They are different kinds of entities, to be sure. Never- 
theless, both kinds have being, as some would say. Neither is 
more real or more basic than the other, even though one kind 
(objects) is saturated while the other is not, and even though 
some objects (for example, numbers) can stand alone. 

There are two ways by which one might try to continue to 
insist that Frege is a nominalist, but I believe that both are in 
error. (1) One might suggest that for Frege, in so far as concepts 
are references, they are extensions of concepts (that is, that 
concepts have no ontological status in themselves but only as 
exemplified by the individuals of a given class). Frege clearly 
expressed himself on this point. “The extension of a concept is 
constituted in being, not by the individuals, but by the concept 
itself; that is, by what is asserted of an object when it is brought 
under a concept” (p. 102). ““The concept is logically prior to its 


c 
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extension; and I regard as futile the attempt to take the extension 
of a concept as a class, and make it rest, not on the concept, but 
on single things” (p. 106). ““The extension of a concept does not 
consist of objects falling under a concept, in the way, e.g., that 
a wood consists of trees; it attaches to the concept and to this 
alone. The concept thus takes logical precedence of its extension”’ 
(p. 106). These passages reveal even more than the purpose for 
which I cite them, but they do show this much (among other 
things): that, for Frege, concepts have ontological status in them- 
selves and not merely as characters of individuals and hence are 
distinct from classes of objects. 

(2) A second way by which one might still try to insist that 
Frege is a nominalist is to hold that (for Frege) concept and 
sense are identical in this context. I can find no passages where 
Frege either explicitly affirms or denies this. But for at least two 
reasons I should say that Frege would deny that the concept is 
the sense. (a) He always insists that a term expresses its sense and 
stands for (refers to, designates) its reference. He never says that 
a concept is what is expressed by a predicate-term. He always 
insists that predicate-terms refer to (stand for, and so forth) a 
concept. (b) It is entirely conceivable that if a proper name or 
a sentence expresses a sense, then a predicate-term does also, 
and that the sense would be different from the reference. Consider 
the points where Frege presses his sense-reference distinction. It 
is those cases in which two terms have the same reference but 
express different senses. For example, the two proper names 
“Morning star” and “‘Evening star” stand for the same reference 
(an object here) but express different senses. Similarly, “24 = 4?” 
and “4.4 = 4” stand for the same reference (the True) but 
express different senses. I see no difficulty in holding that two 
predicate terms might refer to the same concept but express 
different senses. Suppose that we had two color-terms which 
were used with respect to exactly the same shade of color. They 
would stand for the same reference (a concept) but express 
different senses. 

Frege’s discussion of classes—see (1), above—adds to the anti- 
nominalism thesis. For Frege, classes are not collections of 
individuals; they are collections, of common properties. In his criticism 
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of Schréder, Frege says that Schréder wanted to found logic 
“not on the content of concepts but on the extension, and he 
thought he could here leave it undecided how the delimitation 
of classes came about. This led him to the domain-calculus, the 
view that classes consist of single things, are collections of individ- 
uals; for what else is there to constitute a class, if we ignore the 
concepts, the common properties!’ (p. 103; see also p. 104). 
Hence classes are not mere groupings of objects; they are collections 
of characters which objects may or may not possess (see pp. 104- 
105). In fact, concepts (characters) can have being even though 
no individuals exemplify them (p. 83). How much more of a 
(strict) realist can one become? 

If I were now to schematize Frege’s ontology, I would do it 
something like this: 


ONTOLOGICAL ENTITIES 


References: Non-references: 
Objects: Senses 
Individuals Fhoughts 
Numbers 
Truth-values 
Extensions ( ?) 
Concept correlates 
Functions: 
Mathematical functions 
Characters: 
Concepts 
Relations 


I have placed a question mark after “Extensions” for, although 
Frege sometimes says that they are objects, he also says that they 
are not direct references. 

In summary, just as individuals, numbers, and so forth, are 
references, so are concepts or characters (and relations). Since 
references certainly are basic ontological entities, concepts are. 
Hence Frege appears to be not merely a loose realist but a realist 
in the strict sense. He does succeed in securing full ontological 


status for concepts as well as for objects. While he preserves the 
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distinction between objects and concepts, he does not “increase 
the ontological distance between them”’ to the point of denying 
the basic reality of the latter. 

I must hasten to add that when I say that Frege appears to be 
a realist in the strict sense, I do not mean that he was a traditional 
realist, any more than Bergmann is. That is, one need not inter- 
pret him as holding that universals exist in some “Platonic 
heaven.” In many of his writings Frege, like Bergmann, appears 
to be a reconstructionist. In his own way, he explicated what 
philosophical propositions like “Universals exist’? can be taken 
to mean by talking about the features of an ideal language. 
Frege’s ideal language includes predicate-terms as well as proper 
names among the undefined descriptive constants. To be sure, 
the predicate terms look rather peculiar by our standards. This is 
because of the unsaturation feature. This does not allow us, 
however, to make the unjustifiable leap to asserting that characters 
are somehow less real, that they are not full ontological simples. 
On the contrary, both characters and objects are ontological 
entities, but they are different kinds of such entities. Or, linguisti- 
cally, proper names differ from predicate-terms but both have 


ontological significance. Both stand for (designate, and so forth) 
references. 


E. D. KLEMKE 
De Pauw University 





HESPERUS AND PHOSPHORUS 


T IS said to be an astronomical fact of some importance 
that 


(1) The morning star = the evening star. 


This was not always known but the identification was early 
made by the Greeks. Frege said that it was because the two 
expressions, “the morning star” and “the evening star,” had the 
same reference that (1) was true, and because these two had 
different senses that (1) was not a trivial thing to say. 

Frege’s way of putting the matter seems to invite the objection 
that the two expressions, “the morning star” and “the evening 
star,” do not refer to the same thing. For the first refers to the 
planet Venus when seen in the morning before sunrise. The 
second phrase refers to the same planet when it appears in the 
heavens after sunset. Do they refer then to the same “thing”? 
Is it, as Carnap says,! a matter of ‘“‘astronomical fact” that they 
do? One wants to protest that it is a matter of “linguistic fact” 
that they do not. 

Perhaps Frege’s view is better put if we think of the two 
expressions as names, that is, ““The Morning Star” and “The 
Evening Star.” Thus Quine,? in repeating Frege’s example but 
adding capital letters, speaks of the expressions ““Evening Star” 
and “Morning Star” as names. Quine would say that what the 
astronomers had discovered was that 


(2) The Morning Star = The Evening Star. 


This is better, for (1) implies (or presupposes) what (2) does not, 
that there is only one star in the sky both in the morning and in 
the evening. Also, a purist might object that it cannot be taken 
as ground for (1) that Venus is both the morning star and the 
evening star. Venus is not a star but a planet. It would be wrong 
to say that what the astronomers discovered was that the morning 
planet is the evening planet. 


1 Meaning and Necessity (Chicago, 1947), p. 119. 
2 From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 21. 
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(2) is free from these criticisms but still the same protest is in 
order as was made against (1). The name “The Morning Star” 
does not refer simpliciter to the planet Venus. It does not refer to 
the planet in the way in which the demonstrative “that” might 
be used to refer to the planet on some occasion. The names “The 
Morning Star” and “The Evening Star’ are not that sort of 
referring expression. 

It would be incorrect for me to say to my son as he awakens, 
“Look to the place where the sun is rising and you will see The 
Evening Star,” for that is not what the star is called when seen 
in the East before sunrise. Again, the proposal that we stay up 
until we see The Evening Star is quite a different proposal from 
the proposal that we stay up until we see The Morning Star. 
In dealing with failures of substitutivity in some ways like these, 
Frege developed his concept of “‘oblique’’ (ungerade) discourse, 
and Quine has talked about “referential opacity.”” Names in 
oblique contexts, according to Frege, do not have their “ordinary” 
referents but an oblique referent which is the same as their ordinary 
sense. But it would be absurd to suggest that when I tell my boy 
that if he looks to the East on arising he will see The Evening 
Star, I am not referring to a planet but to a “sense,” whatever 
that might be. Using Quine’s notion of referential opacity, one 
might suggest that the reason why the proposal to wait up until 
we see The Evening Star is a different proposal from the proposal 
to wait up until we see The Morning Star is that here the context 
is referentially opaque, so that the two names in these contexts 
do not refer to anything at all. But surely this result is too para- 
doxical to be taken seriously, and in any case no one has yet 
told us how to understand the view that a proposal can be 
referentially opaque. 

Under the entry on Venus in the Encyclopedia Britannica we 
are given the following information, ““When seen in the western 
sky in the evenings, i.e., at its eastern elongations, it was called 
by the ancients ‘Hesperus,’ and when visible in the mornings, 
i.e., at its western elongations, ‘Phosphorus’.”’ Did the astronomers 
then discover that 


(3) Hesperus = Phosphorus? 
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In the entry under Hesperus in Smith’s Smaller Classical Dictionary 
we read, “Hesperus, the evening star, son of Astraeus and Eos, 
of Cephalus and Eos, or of Atlas.” From this, together with (3), 
we are able to get by Leibniz’s Law 


(4) Phosphorus is the evening star. 


And avoiding unnecessary complications, let us interpret this as 
meaning 


(5) Phosphorus is The Evening Siar. 


Any competent classicist knows that this is not true. 

Under the entry on “Phosphorus” in Smith’s Smaller Classical 
Dictionary we find, “Lucifer or Phosphorus (‘bringer of light’), is 
the name of the planet Venus, when seen in the morning before 
sunrise. The same planet was called Hesperus, Vespergo, Vesper, 
Noctifer, or Nocturnus, when it appeared in the heavens after 
sunset. Lucifer as a personification is called a son of Astraeus 
and Aurora or Eos; of Cephalus and Aurora, or of Atlas.”’ So the 
stars were personified, and it seems to be a matter of mythology 
that 


(6) Hesperus is not Phosphorus. 


Then did the astronomers discover that the mythologists were 
wrong ? 

Of course (3) is false and no astronomical research could 
have established it. What could we make of the contention that 
the Greeks mistakenly believed that Hesperus was not Phosphorus ? 


“<“ 


According to the Encyclopedia Britannica (s.v., ““Hesperus’’), 
the two stars were early identified by the Greeks.” But once the 
identification was made, what was left to be mistaken about here ? 

Could not one mistake The Evening Star for The Morning 
Star? Certainly one could. This would involve mistaking evening 
for morning. One could do this. In the morning it is just getting 
light and in the evening it is just getting dark. Imagine someone 
awaking from a sleep induced by a soporific. “But there aren’t 
two stars so how could one be mistaken for the other?” 

Hence, though it is sometimes made to look as though the Greeks 
were victims of a mistaken astronomical belief, this is not so. 
And Quine suggests that the true situation was “. . . probably 
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first established by some observant Babylonian.”* If that is the 
case, a knowing Greek would not have said 


(7) The Morning Star is not The Evening Star 


unless, of course, he were in the process of teaching his child the 
use of these words. And, drawing on his unwillingness to say (7) 
(except in special circumstances when he might want to say 
just that), we might push him into saying that The Morning 
Star is The Evening Star, and even that Hesperus is Phosphorus, 
though now he would begin to feel that these sayings were queer. 

The moral is that if we allow ourselves no more apparatus than 
the apparatus of proper names and descriptions, sense and 
reference, and the propositional function ‘x = y,” we just cannot 
give an undistorted account of what the astronomers discovered, 
or about Hesperus and Phosphorus. Only the logician’s interest 
in formulas of the kind “‘x = _»” could lead him to construct such 
sentences as “The Morning Star = The Evening Star” or 
“Hesperus = Phosphorus.’ Astronomers and mythologists don’t 
put it that way. 

LEONARD LINSKY 

University of Illinois 


® Op. cit., p. 9. 





MORAL EXPERIENCE 
AND ETHICAL ANALYSIS 


HE controlling aim of this book! is to provide an account of 

moral experience as it actually is, an account free from the 
possible distortions resulting from prior commitments on problems 
of ethical theory. The author believes that from such an account 
flow results ‘“‘not devoid of import for ethical theory,’ and he 
has shown what he takes these to be; but the descriptive account, 
he is sure, must come first. The book consists of six chapters, 
referred to by Professor Mandelbaum in his Preface as “studies.” 
Of these, the first deals with the problem of method in ethics, 
the next three with the phenomenology of the moral experiences 
involved in making three basic types of moral judgment, and the 
last two with ways in which moral controversies arise and the 
extent to which they can be resolved. 

In his opening chapter, Mandelbaum presents a defense of one 
form of the “phenomenological method” in ethics against the 
claims of leading alternative approaches. A footnote (p. 313, 
n. 18) clarifies the use of the key term “phenomenological”: 


In using the term “phenomenological” I do not refer to the specific 
methods of the phenomenological school. I use “‘phenomenology”’ to 
connote any examination of experience or of experienced objects 
which aims at describing their nature rather than seeking to give an 
“explanation” of them. 


The author discusses the ‘‘metaphysical,”’ “psychological,” and 
“sociological” approaches to ethics, approaches which seek to 
deal with problems of ethical theory via a study of the nature of 
ultimate reality, the nature of man, and the basic characteristics of 
society, respectively. His treatment of these alternatives (especially 
the psychological) is careful and judicious. He claims that these 
methods owe their limitations, in large part at least, to the fact 


1 The Phenomenology of Moral Experience. By Maurice Mandelbaum. 
Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 338. $5.00. 
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that they require something that they have not achieved: a 
“direct inspection of moral judgments, initially proceeding 
independently of causal hypotheses” (p. 28) and free from any 
“initial distinction between the enlightened and the unenlightened 
moral consciousness” (p. 18)—in short, an adequate use of the 
phenomenological method. Two forms of the latter are distin- 
guished, one that concerns itself with the content of moral judg- 
ments, and one that concerns itself rather with the situations in 
which the judgments are made. The latter, which is the one 
adopted by Mandelbaum and is termed by him a “generic” 
phenomenological approach, starts “from those experiences in 
which men make moral judgments” (p. 41) and does not abstract 
from these experiences either the content of the judgments or 
(as emotivists do) the attitude of the judger. Nor does it assume 
in advance that there is a universally valid standard for conduct, 
or that the task of ethics is by definition the finding of such a 
standard. 

Many ethical theorists, Mandelbaum contends, have failed to 
deal with the full range of moral judgments. These are of three 
basic types: (1) direct judgments of moral rightness and wrong- 
ness, made by an agent confronted by a situation in which he 
feels that he must make a moral choice; (2) removed judgments 
of moral rightness and wrongness, made by an observer on the 
conduct of another (who may be his own past self); and (3) judg- 
ments of moral worth, which are judgments of praise or blame 
directed toward a man’s character or specific traits therein. In 
dealing with the moral experience involved in making all three 
kinds of judgment, Mandelbaum displays a sensitivity and a 
power of psychological observation that are most impressive. 
These qualities are particularly evident in the chapter on 
judgments of moral worth. As contributions to ethical theory, 
however, these studies are seriously marred, I think, by uncritical 
use of language and an inadequate use of contemporary techniques 
of analysis. 

Mandelbaum’s conclusion, after having examined the three 
types of moral judgment, is that “all moral judgments are 
grounded in our apprehension of relations of fittingness or un- 
fittingness between the responses of a human being and the 
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demands which inhere in the situation by which he is faced” 
(p. 181). The notion of fittingness is explained at some length 
in the chapter on direct moral judgments. As an agent, I have 
the experience of making a moral choice, in Mandelbaum’s 
view, if and only if I feel myself confronted by two or more possible 
acts, at least one of which places on me a demand that I experience 
as levelled against me and as being “objective,” as coming from 
the situation with which I am faced rather than from myself. 
The ground for feeling such a demand is the apprehension of an 
act as the most fitting one in my situation. Although moral 
demands differ from others (in being objective), there is no need 
to postulate a specifically moral fittingness. ‘“‘Fittingness” is not 
definable, Mandelbaum says, but it may be readily recognized 
in familiar experiences: it is essentially similar wherever it is 
apprehended, whether in the simple paradigm case of an askew 
picture on the wall being set straight, or in the complex case of 
a promise being kept. It is phenomenally objective, localized 
in objects, not in the self. And the act that I as agent judge to 
be the most fitting in my situation is the act I feel obligated to 
do (whether or not I actually do it), the act I judge to be morally 
right. 

As an attempt to erect an ethical theory on the cornerstone of 
a notion of “‘fittingness” naturalistically conceived—‘‘an instance 
of a commonly experienced characteristic” (p.71)—Mandelbaum’s 
position is plainly of considerable interest. This is a treatment of 
fittingness carried out by a writer who is thoroughly familiar 
with, and deeply influenced by, the findings of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. Mandelbaum’s “‘fittingness” is not the nonnatural concept 
of Broad and Ross, but K6hler’s “‘requiredness,”’ apprehended in 
complex contexts. The assumption that the fittingness apprehended 
in situations of moral choice—for example, in a decision not to 
reveal the names of one’s associates to an investigating commit- 
tee of Congress—is something that can be said to be “perceived,” 
as the incompleteness of a simple figure can be perceived, may 
require a more extended defense than it receives here to be 
fully convincing. Also, the thesis that the sense of being morally 
obligated to do something arises when and only when we 
experience the obligatory act as placing an objective demand 
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on us is not wholly persuasive to me. The author concedes that 
we may feel a demand to straighten a picture as an objective 
demand: does it carry with it a sense of moral obligation? And 
are not some urges to pursue one’s own pleasure (urges that 
Mandelbaum says are never experienced as moral demands) 
experienced as objective—cakes that, like Alice’s, seem to call 
out “Eat me,” television programs that clamor “View me’? 
Furthermore, and more importantly, may it not be that certain 
strong-minded and inner-directed individuals genuinely feel 
moral demands as coming from within? On the whole, however, 
Mandelbaum, armed with the insights and discoveries of the 
Gestaltists, can convince us more readily than can his non- 
naturalist colleagues that he is talking about something recogniz- 
able when he applies the word “fitting” to parts of the world. 
But for an ethical theorist this advantage may be purchased at 
a high price. 

For it is not clear that what Mandelbaum has given us can 
stand as an adequate interpretation of a moral judgment of right 
or wrong. To be sure, it is not wholly clear (to me, at least) 
that it is presented as such. Part of my uncertainty on this latter 


point stems from the use of the term “judgment,” now apparently 
taken to refer to an act of judging and now to a unit of discourse; 
and part of it stems from the author’s avoidance of such basic 


” 6 


terms of analysis as “‘definition,”’ “synonym,” and “‘synthetic.” 
It is difficult, at times, to know whether what is being defended 
is a psychological thesis (all agents who apprehend an act as 
morally wrong apprehend it as unfitting in their situation), or 
whether it is an analysis of the meaning of a (direct) judgment 
of right or wrong. But if, as is certainly indicated on many occa- 
sions, an analysis of meaning is intended, many readers will 
have serious doubts of the success of the venture. The open 
question spreads its jaws once more: is it right to do what is— 
in this naturalistic sense—‘‘fitting’’ ? There may be an answer, 
but this book does not come to grips with the full force of the 
question. 

The thesis that removed moral judgments and judgments of 
moral worth also can be understood in terms of the concept of 
fittingness is developed and defended by Mandelbaum at some 
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length. The treatment of virtues and vices in the chapter on 
judgments of moral worth provides an abundance of fascinating 
material for further observation and thought; this is ethics in the 
tradition of Aristotle. The distinction introduced by Mandelbaum 
between “‘actional”’ virtues, which (like courage and temperance) 
concern actions only, and “dispositional” virtues, which (like 
gratitude and compassion) involve motives and feelings, is sug- 
gestive and will repay close critical study. The discussion of 
actional virtues and vices displays, on occasion, a confusion (by 
no means confined to this author) between taking a word like 
“courage” to refer to a quality that actions may have, and taking 
it to refer to a trait of character. This confusion, I think, may 
lie behind a statement like this one: ““Though we are making a 
judgment concerning what we take to be an enduring trait, a 
single instance is often sufficient to reveal it” (p. 147). 

The major flaw that I find in the general treatment of both 
removed moral judgments and judgments of moral worth is a 
marked lack of clearness regarding the relation between informa- 
tion about the state of mind of an agent—particularly his motives 
or desires—and a moral judgment about his act. On the whole, 
Mandelbaum’s position seems to be that “‘the moral rightness 
of an act is not independent of its motive” (p. 149), yet we are 
told that it is possible to make removed judgments of rightness 
and wrongness concerning actions which were for their agents 
wholly spontaneous, not “willed” at all. This would mean that 
some removed moral judgments attribute rightness or wrongness 
to actions considered entirely without regard to the state of 
mind of their agents. Moreover, there is the problem of how to 
relate direct moral judgments to removed moral judgments with 
respect to this point, for Mandelbaum plainly says (and no doubt 
correctly) that agents do not take into account their own motives 
in deciding whether their actions are right or wrong. 

There is no difficulty here that could not be overcome, it 
would seem, by setting up clear-cut distinctions between the 
expressions “‘morally right act” and ‘“‘morally wrong act’ on 
the one hand, and some such expressions as “morally good act’’ 
(or “act for which an agent is morally praiseworthy”) and 
“morally bad act”’ (or “fact for which an agent is morally blame- 
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worthy”) on the other. Mandelbaum does use the terms “‘praise- 
worthy” and “blameworthy” on occasion, but what he says is 
not always clear (compare, for example, p. 131 and pp. 180-181). 
What is needed here is a vocabulary, provided at the outset, in 
terms of which it can be made perfectly clear whether one is 
speaking (1) of an act considered apart from the state of mind 
of its agent, or (2) of a motive or other aspect of a state of mind, 
or (3) of the combination act-plus-motive. Such distinctions 
would enable the author to deal much more effectively with the 
three kinds of moral judgment and particularly with the relations 
between them. 

In the course of examining the three kinds of moral judgment, 
Mandelbaum seeks to show how his phenomenological descrip- 
tions bear on such issues of contemporary ethics as that between 
emotivist theories and others, and that between teleological and 
deontological or “‘intuitionist’’ theories (in Sidgwick’s sense). 
Much of what he has to say on these questions seems to me to 
be excellent, particularly parts of his critique of teleology. 

The last two chapters, entitled ‘““The Sources of Moral Contro- 
versies’” and “The Resolution of Moral Controversies,’ explore 
the issue of absolutism versus relativism in ethical theory. 
Mandelbaum regards the problem of the status of moral norms 
as the dominant one in philosophical ethics, and holds, indeed, 
that ethical theory arises out of the conflict between “‘the fact 
that what seems to one person to be moral or immoral does not, 
apparently, always seem so to others” (p. 183) and the fact that 
“when making a moral judgment wefeel that we have apprehended 
a genuine property of the action which we have judged”’ (zbzd.). 
Traditional absolutists, in Mandelbaum’s opinion, have failed 
to do justice to the conflicts among men’s moral judgments; 
traditional relativists, on the other hand, have failed to give due 
weight to the “inescapable fact that we not only feel that our 
moral judgments are valid, but that in our controversies with 
others we seek to win agreement with them” (p. 164). The most 
promising approach to problems concerning moral norms is 
held to be that which begins by attempting to trace the sources 
of moral controversies, which Mandelbaum does in the first of 
his two concluding chapters. Although some use is made in these 
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chapters of the terminology and conclusions arrived at earlier, 
there are surprisingly few references to the concept of “‘fittingness,”’ 
and this circumstance gives an appearance of discontinuity to 
the book. 

“The Sources of Moral Controversies” is in some ways, I think, 
the best chapter of all. Mandelbaum’s threefold classification of 
moral controversies into disparities, divergences, and genuine 
moral disagreements is suggestive and helpful, as is the description 
of the relations among these types. The characterization of a 
moral disagreement—‘“‘any case in which differing conclusions 
are reached on a specifically moral issue even though each dis- 
putant understands the nature of his opponent’s conception of 
all of the non-moral aspects of that which is being judged” 
(p. 187)—suffers from insufficient explanation of what it is to 
“understand” an opponent’s conception. Nevertheless, this 
chapter reveals its author’s psychological learning and gifts of 
observation at their best, combined here with greater care in 
the use of key terms and more attention to analysis than are 
evident elsewhere. Most of the chapter is taken up with an 
investigation of the possible sources of discrepancies in moral 
judgments, which Mandelbaum takes to be factual beliefs, 
emotions, sentiments, and general personality patterns. The role 
of each in shaping moral judgments is ably delineated, and the 
author concludes that “the close correlation between moral 
judgments and the cognitive structure of a moral situation is. . . 
the result which most clearly emerges when we consider the 
nature and sources of moral controversies” (pp. 238-239). 
Noncognitive factors, however, are held to play some part 
here. 

In Chapter VI, the final chapter, Mandelbaum sets out to 
“determine whether there are in fact any universally accepted 
general principles which govern whether a moral judgment is 
accepted as valid or is condemned as invalid” (p. 185). The 
terms “valid” and “invalid” are not defined, but apparently 
mean “warranted” and “‘unwarranted.”” Mandelbaum emphasizes 
the fact that standards of validity will not “‘establish a series of 
specific moral truths’ (ibid.); but, he maintains, “if one could 
reach such a universally acknowledged ‘formal’ standard, one 
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could proceed to inquire whether all judgments which were 
accepted as valid also agreed in their content”? (idid.). 

Mandelbaum proceeds to set forth and examine three principles 
which are said to be universally acknowledged as governing the 
validity of moral judgments. The first two of these are (1) the 
principle of the primacy of the facts and (2) the principle of 
universality: (1) a valid moral judgment must be “based upon 
a true cognition of the relevant nonmoral aspects of what is 
being judged” (p. 245); and (2) it must not be “restricted by a 
reference to the conditions under which the judgment was made” 
(p. 263), from which it is held to follow that it must be made 
from ‘‘a point of view which is also to be adopted in making 
other moral judgments” (pp. 269-270). A moral judgment that 
cannot be corrected by either of these methods is assumed to be 
valid. 

The remaining principle of validity is (3) the principle of 
ultimacy. This is said to govern the validity, not of “first-order 
judgments,” which are judgments “in which we apprehend a 
specific action as right or as wrong, or in which we make a judg- 
ment of moral worth concerning a trait of character or a person”’ 
(p. 288), but rather of “second-order judgments,” which are 
judgments by which we pronounce on the rightness or wrongness 
of an action considered in relation to the direct moral judgments 
that the agent himself has made concerning his action. Mandel- 
baum’s treatment of the principle of ultimacy, while thought- 
provoking, seems to me to present certain difficulties. 

This principle has two parts, of which the first is the thesis 
(I shall call it “ga’’) that “any moral judgment which is believed 
to be valid is incorrigible” (p. 277). This thesis lends itself to 
more than one interpretation, with the author vacillating to 
some extent between them. It is not fully clear whether ga tells | 
us that any moral judgment accepted by others as valid is in- 
corrigible, or that any moral judgment believed by its maker to 
be valid is incorrigible. The lack of clarity on this point can be 
seen in the fact that the term “second-order judgments” is defined 
in two ways. It is first defined as meaning “‘moral judgments 
which concern what it is right for a person to do when he has 
made a specific moral judgment whose validity has not been impugned” 
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(p. 278, italics mine) ; and it is later defined, much more broadly, 
as meaning “judgments of rightness or wrongness which we make 
when we recognize that the agent himself has made a specific judgment 
of rightness or wrongness” (p. 288, italics mine). The fact that the 
first definition specifies that the agent’s own judgment should be 
valid in the eyes of others while the second definition does not is 
disregarded. 

At times (e.g., on p. 289) Mandelbaum seems to be saying 
that it is moral judgments accepted by others as valid which are 
incorrigible. On this interpretation, if Smith has tested Jones’s 
direct moral judgment by principles 1 and 2 and found it valid, 
he will have no way of correcting it, because 1 and 2 are the sole 
principles of correction. But any judgment that measures up to 
all tests for its warrantability is “incorrigible” in this sense. 

At other times, however, Mandelbaum appears to treat prin- 
ciple 3a as saying that a man’s moral judgment is incorrigible 
if he himself believes it to be valid. This raises the crucial question 
of the meaning of “incorrigible” here, and I have not found 
this an easy question to answer. Certainly Mandelbaum is not 
claiming that moral judgments are incorrigible for the reasons 
that sense-data statements are held (by some philosophers) to 
be incorrigible. Despite some very puzzling passages in the final 
chapter (pp. 284-285), this book does not present a subjectivist 
interpretation of moral judgments: “Act A is morally right”’ is 
not held to mean “I now apprehend Act A as the most fitting 
one in Situation S.” Moreover, if a moral judgment is believed 
by its maker to be valid, he believes it to be “based on” a true 
cognition of relevant nonmoral beliefs, which means that it 
cannot be treated wholly as a simple report of first-person expe- 
rience. 

There are indications that “‘incorrigibility” is for Mandelbaum 
predominantly (though not exclusively) a psychological concept 
rather than a logical one. That is to say, a judgment is “in- 
corrigible’’ when the judger is unwilling to withdraw it. Mandel- 
baum does maintain that “‘a controversy may legitimately be 
claimed to be soluble even when no actual agreement is reached” 
(p. 241), and he adds that “this is only a legitimate claim if one 
can show that one of the conflicting judgments is an invalid 
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judgment”’ (zbid.). But the test of whether this has been “shown” 
seems, on occasion at least, to lie in whether the party of the 
second part has been convinced. When we are confronted with 
moral judgments opposed to our own, Mandelbaum says, “if we 
can... force our opponent to acknowledge their invalidity, we 
will actually have corrected them” (p. 279). Seen in this way, 
principle 3a becomes a harmless psychological thesis to the effect 
that a moral judgment that is believed by its maker to be well- 
founded will not be discarded by him while this belief 
endures. 

The second part of the principle of ultimacy (let us call it 
gb”) runs as follows: “‘any incorrigible moral judgment must 
be acknowledged to be binding upon thought and upon action” 
(p. 277). The reader will ask himself just what the force of the 
word “binding” is here, that is, whether 3b is a psychological 
thesis or a moral one. Mandelbaum directs us to the latter 
interpretation by saying that 3b is the same as the principle, 
which he holds to be recognized “by all moralists,” that a man 
“ought to act as he believes that he ought” (p. 288). Unfortunately, 
a straightforward identification of this latter principle with 
Mandelbaum’s 3b is rendered difficult by the ambiguities attaching 
to 3a, ambiguities which 3b, depending as it does on the key 
notion of “incorrigible,” must inevitably inherit. 

The principle of ultimacy, we are told, shows the limit of 
“justifiable moral controversy” (p. 307). Is this limit ever reached ? 
Many ethical theorists would claim that it is not. They would 
defend the thesis that all ostensibly moral controversies are based 
on differences in the apprehension of nonmoral facts, claiming 
that even those cases in which the controversy concerns the way 
in which a situation should be regarded can be shown to stem 
from differences in the apprehension of very general facts. They 
would maintain that when a moral controversy involving contra- 
dictory judgments resists arbitration, there really is a mistake in 
the way in which one party apprehends the facts in the situation, 
so that his judgment is “invalid,”’ although it may be impossible 
to get him to see this, and perhaps even impossible (in practice) 
to find where the mistake lies. This view, they would claim, is in 
line with the way in which moral language is used, and with the 
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assumptions we actually make, when confronted by moral 
controversies. 

But whatever the merits of this general position would be, it is 
not the one adopted by Mandelbaum. His view, presented in 
the concluding section of Chapter VI, is that “there either are 
or . . . may be moral controversies which cannot be resolved”’ 
(p. 308), that is, which are in principle impossible to resolve. 
I do not see how this conclusion could be said to follow from the 
principles of validity, since, for all that they tell us, it might 
perfectly well be the case that, wherever two moral judgments 
conflict, one could be held to be invalid. In some passages 
Mandelbaum concedes this point, as when he says that, given 
any mor”! controversy, “it would always be possible to hold that 
the two individuals do in fact have different views of the non- 
moral properties of that which they judge” (p. 296). And, he 
maintains, anyone who regarded a controversy in this way 
would hold that it was “in principle capable of resolution” 
(p. 292). Mandelbaum believes, however, that unresolvable 
moral controversies occur or may occur. The chief reason that 
he gives for this belief is a thesis defended in Chapter V, the 
thesis that “‘some moral controversies seem to spring from differ- 
ences in the “emotional sensitivities’ of different persons” (p. 296). 
The discussion of this thesis as a reason for believing in un- 
resolvable moral controversies makes some interesting points. 

I think, however, that the author’s acceptance of unresolvable 
moral controversies has also another source, which is his failure 
to disentangle certain logical considerations from psychological 
ones. This confusion of standpoints is evident at a number of 
places in Chapter VI, particularly in the use of expressions like 
“incorrigible” and “cannot be resolved.’’ These can be taken with 
either a psychological or a logical meaning, and distinctions 
between these meanings are not drawn with sufficient clearness. 

Certainly it would be unfair to say that Mandelbaum has 
embraced his form of modified ethical relativism heedlessly; on 
the contrary, it is plain that a very great deal of thought has gone 
into its development and defense. Nor should we complain that 
problems which may be taken up at a later date have not been 
dealt with at length in this book. Still, some readers will be puzzled 
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by the author’s equanimity in the face of the urgent logical 
problems that seem to confront his position. What becomes of 
the truth-status of contradictory judgments in unresolvable moral 
controversies is simply not indicated. Are they both true, as might 
seem to be implied by calling them “incorrigible” ? Or are they 
neither true nor false, as might seem to be suggested by the 
remark that discussions in Chapter VI will bypass the “general 
question of whether moral judgments, when properly interpreted, 
must necessarily be either true or false” (p. 257)? Or, finally, 
should we say—in keeping with the cognitivist aspect of Mandel- 
baum’s general treatment of moral judgments—that every moral 
judgment is either true or false and that of two contradictory 
moral judgments one is true and the other false, but that there 
are cases in which it is in principle impossible to ascertain which 
one is true? Each one of these views would face obvious difficul- 
ties, but problems of this kind are not dealt with here. 

Moral philosophy demands of its contemporary practitioners 
the talents of an understanding and skilled psychologist and 
also the talents of an analyst-logician. The Phenomenology of 
Moral Experience meets the first demand superbly, and the second 
one, I think, less well. Mandelbaum himself, in his opening 
chapter, speaks disparagingly of linguistic analysis as a tool in 
ethics. Yet if it is true, as Professor Roderick Firth has remarked, 
that this book “‘shows very convincingly that the problems of 
ethics are not limited to the problems of ethical discourse,”’ one 
must add that this book also exhibits some of the pitfalls lying in 
wait for those who tackle the problems of ethics without keeping 
a vigilant and critical eye on the problems of ethical (and other) 
discourse. Nevertheless, an important contribution to moral 
philosophy has been made here. It would be impossible to read 
this book without gaining a great deal from the experience. 


ELIzABETH LANE BEARDSLEY 
Lincoln University 
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THE PRESOCRATIC PHILOSOPHERS. A Critical History with a 
Selection of Texts. By G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. New York, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 487. $9.50. 


This is the best history of pre-Socratic philosophy to appear in 
English since Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy (1892; unrevised after 
its third edition, 1920). First among its beneficiaries will be those 
students of the history of philosophy and of science who would learn 
what can be learned in this area without knowledge of Greek. For 
while this book does not meet the urgent need of a complete translation 
of Hermann Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (now in its seventh 
edition, by Walther Kranz), it does offer a large selection of well- 
translated texts, both original fragments and doxographic passages, 
including some important festimonia previously untranslated, or poorly 
translated,’ into English. Students of the classics will also find this 
book extremely useful. The Greek text is carefully edited, with brief 
notes on a number of the textual cruces. The passages are admirably 
indexed, and there is also a good index of authors and subjects. The 
source-materials, arranged by subject matter, are accompanied by a 
compressed, highly informative commentary. Working with this 
book, the student will be constantly reminded of the evidence and 
invited to check observations and generalizations against it. In this 
and other ways he will be made to feel the difference between history 
and historical romance. Whatever disagreements may arise over 
particular questions of the admissibility or interpretation of this or 
that piece of evidence, there will be never a question in his mind about 
the writers’ respect for the evidence, their devotion to the historian’s 
craft, and their familiarity with its procedures. The philosophical 
reader will be grateful for the important theoretical issues which are 
raised from time to time. The authors are classical scholars, and 
make no special effort to bring high logical rigor to the formulation 
of philosophical problems. Even so, they handle the subject matter 
in a way which will give the trained philosopher much food for thought. 

In a book which covers so wide an area, some unevenness of per- 
formance is only to be expected, but here the range of variation is 


“1 Arthur Fairbanks, The First Philosophers of Greece (London, 1898). For a 
correct estimate of the quality of this still widely used book see Classical Review, 
XIII (1899), 450 ff. 
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unusually wide for work upholding high standards of scholarly excel- 
lence. So I venture a few criticisms in the hope that some of them may 
be put on the agenda for any revisions the authors may wish to make 
in a future edition. The chapter on the atomists should be greatly 
expanded. Kirk gives it 27 pages, as against 43 to Anaximander. 
I would not wish to see the latter shortened—it is a fine piece of work 
which even specialists may read with profit—but I do think this 
allocation of space is badly out of line with the atomists’ philosophical 
importance and the abundance of available source-material on 
Democritus (in Diels-Kranz more than ten times as much as on 
Anaximander). Two other chapters which should be reconsidered are 
the ones on Pythagoreans and on Zeno. I offer a few comments on each. 

Raven’s present reconstruction of early Pythagorean doctrine is an 
improvement on Burnet’s and Cornford’s and also on his own in his 
earlier book, Pythagoreans and Eleatics (Cambridge, 1948). He still 
adheres, however, to the methodological principle that the Aristotelian 
testimony about the Pythagoreans, historically unordered by Aristotle 
himself, may be so ordered by spotting in various parts of it special 
targets of Parmenidean, Melissean, and Zenonian polemic. Raven’s 
use of this principle in his earlier book was severely critized at the 
time (see, e.g., Cherniss in this journal, vol. LIX, 1950, 375-377) and 
he follows it more cautiously now, candidly warning the reader at 
the start that the resulting reconstruction is “hazardously conjectural” 
(p. 236). Indeed his caution is so great that it is hard to find the 
principle at work in the chapter on “‘Pre-Parmenidean Pythagorean- 
ism,”” and the reader begins to wonder what has become of it after 
hearing it announced in the opening paragraph of the chapter. Nor 
can the reader help wondering what other justification Raven is 
really proposing for the most controversial item in this chapter, the 
ascription of the famous point-unit-atoms to pre-Parmenidean 
Pythagoreanism. Certainly Aristotle says nothing to buttress such a 
chronology, nor does Raven suggest that he does; and since there is 
nothing in Parmenides that even remotely alludes to point-atoms, 
why think them pre-Parmenidean? Only Zeno’s polemic is cited (p. 247), 
and if point-atoms were the (or a) target of Zeno’s arguments, the 
most we could then say would be that they are pre-Zenonian. 

This brings me to the chapter on Zeno—the one which, given the 
continuing interest in his impudent logic, will be more heavily 
thumbed by philosophers than any other in the book. I will not go 
into the arguments against motion, since eminent sponsorship can be 
found for everything Raven says here, and it is no use controverting 
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such opinions without supporting arguments for which there is no 
space in this review. Here I can more usefully concentrate on Raven’s 
treatment of the arguments against plurality. These have received 
relatively little attention from philosophers but are of inestimable 
historical value, for they include the greater part of what survives 
from Zeno’s original text and give us our best chance to find out how 
this man talked and reasoned. The translation of the most important 
of these fragments—B 1 in Diels, making up the second half of 
Number 365 in Kirk-Raven—is better than Burnet’s or Lee’s (Zeno 
of Elea, Cambridge, 1936, p. 21) or Freeman’s (Ancilla to the Pre- 
Socratic Philosophers, Oxford, 1948, p. 47) or Diels’. It would have 
been still better had Raven assimilated Hermann Fraenkel’s ““Zeno’s 
Arguments against Plurality” (American Journal of Philology, LIII, 
1942, 1 ff. and 193 ff.), which is strangely ignored in this book.? 
The crucial problem of the translation was solved completely by 
Fraenkel’s insight that the adro@ is consistently and rigorously partitive 
in all of its three occurrences in this fragment. This problem is left 
unsolved, or not clearly solved, in Raven’s translation. It is not clear 
from his rendering of the relevant clause of the first sentence, “‘. . . and 
one part of it must be [at] a certain distance from another,” whether 
‘another’ means “another thing” or (as it should) “another part 
of the same thing.” Again from Raven’s rendering of mpodfet adrot tt 
in the second step of the argument, “there will be something in front 
of it,” instead of “‘some part of it will be in front,” it looks as though 
the correct construction of adroé has been missed. Thus, while Raven’s 
translation is not inconsistent with the sense of the original (i.e., that 
given A, it will have two parts, B and C; and part C will in turn have 
two parts, D and £; and so forth), which is more than can be said 
for many translations I could mention, yet neither is it such as to 
make clear that this is the sense.* Another point: though Raven’s 
arrangement of the fragments in Number 365 is better than the one 
in Diels-Kranz (he restores the correct order of B 2 and B 1, perversely 
reversed by Diels), he omits the all-important words of Simplicius 
(Phys. 138, 18-19), which are included in Diels-Kranz at the end of B 2. 
Without these words the reader will have no way of telling that the 


2 Neither this nor the book in which it has reappeared in German transla- 
tion (Wege und Formen Fruehgriechischen Denkens, Munich, 1955) is even listed 
in the bibliography. 

3 Unless Fraenkel’s somewhat more complicated construction is right, which 
I believe it is not. See my forthcoming review of Fraenkel’s book in Gnomon, 
XXXI (1959), 193 ff 
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whole argument began with a section in which Zeno proved to his 
satisfaction that no existent has size. Hence the reader will miss the piquancy 
of Zeno’s ensuing demonstration that every existent must have size, and 
will have no inkling of the possibility (the probability, in my opinion) 
that the first clause of the contradictory conjunct in the conclusion— 
**. . . so small as to have no size, and so large as to be infinite’”’—is 
intended to be a (trivially obvious) consequence from the previously 
demonstrated thesis that no existent has size, rather than, as one would 
naturally assume, a consequence of the infinite divisibility of existents. 
This, too, was correctly explained by Fraenkel. 

Two more passages are cited under the arguments against plurality, 
Numbers 367 and 368. The translation of the first reads, “As Eudemus 

. records, Zeno . . . used to try to prove that it is impossible that 
(P) existing things should be a plurality by arguing that (Q) there 
is then no unit in existing things and that (A) plurality is a sum of 
units.” But one word has been added here which corresponds to 
nothing in the text: the “then” at Q. The addition alters the form of 
the argument, making Zeno argue that P implies Q, since “‘he argued 
that P is impossible, for then Q” is equivalent to “to show that P is 
impossible, he argued that, if P, then Q.” But the Greek text reads 
the implication quite differently: ““P is impossible 7@ Q” can only 
mean “‘P is impossible, for (or, due to) Q,’* and the form of the whole 
argument is that Q in conjunction with R implies the impossibility 
of P. Now when a good Hellenist adds a word that makes all this 
difference to the sense, he must have a reason. Raven’s must be that 
he takes P to mean, not (a) “‘existents constitute a plurality,” but (b) 
“each and every existent constitutes a plurality”; for while ‘‘P (a) 
implies Q” is plainly a non sequitur, “P (b) implies Q”’ is all right; 
thus the added “then” makes the (6) sense compelling, since no one 
would want to saddle Zeno with a gratuitous non sequitur. And Raven’s 
interest in P(b) becomes apparent in the commentary: he wants the 
target of the argument to be the alleged Pythagorean doctrine that 
everything consists of “spatially extended units” (p. 290); and P(b) 
comes closer to giving him this than does P(a). But once we make 
up our minds to stick by the sense of the connective in the text (as we 
must), we forfeit Raven’s reason for imputing the P(b) sense to the 
text.° Contrariwise, we have strong reason for thinking that (a) was 


4 Correctly translated in Lee, op. cit., p. 17: P not possible, “‘because there 
is no ‘one’ among existing things . . .”” So, too, in Albertelli, Gli Eleati (Bari, 
1939): “‘per il fatto che nullo tra essi é uno. . .” 

5 | may add that if the writer had wanted to express the (b) sense, he would 
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the sense of P in the Zenonian original: the form in which the pluralist 
thesis figures both in original fragments (twice in No. 365, once in 
No. 366) and Plato (Parm. 127de) is simply zoAAd éor, “there are 
many (sc. existents),”» which could only mean (a). 

Once we say goodbye to the “then,” we are faced with the obvious 
incompleteness of ““Q and R imply not-P”: for while R is tautologously 
self-evident, Q is an outrage to common sense; and to outrage common 
sense is Zeno’s favorite sport, but he does it always under cover of 
plausible argument. What cover would he have for Q? Almost cer- 
tainly something along the lines of testimonia which Raven might have 
included: Texts 1 and 7 in Lee, where multiplicity is inferred from 
divisibility (Lee 1) and divisibility from extension (Lee 7), the latter 
being, of course, also the backbone of B 1 (cf. also Melissus B 9; 
the same as No. 391 in Kirk-Raven). It would have been useful to 
explain this to the reader, also informing him that there would be 
nothing out of the way in a Eudemian paraphrase chopping off a part of 
a Zenonian argument (cf. what Eudemus does ap. Simplicius, Phys. 97, 
13 ff.; the same as Lee 5). That would have been time enough to get 
to the thesis that the “prime motive” (p. 290) of this and other 
Zenonian arguments is the alleged Pythagorean doctrine that the world 
is made up of point-unit-atoms. To this I would reply that the cited 
passages have no probative value for this thesis. Assuming, as is reason- 
able enough, that Zeno’s arguments were not directed at straw men, 
all we can learn about their intended victims is that they were men who 
believed that the things in existence were numerous, extended, and 
divisible; and (going on to No. 368) that they were also men who 
would have difficulty explaining to Zeno “what the one was.” Who 
would these be? Everybody, except the Eleatics. Why then, to find 
a target for Zeno’s argument, must we suppose that the Pythagoreans 
held the alleged doctrine, when so many others, and the Pythagoreans 
themselves without this doctrine, would have made as good a target ? 

I cannot continue this debate, yet neither would I wish to end it 
without reminding the reader that these and many other disagreements 
do not qualify the high opinion of this book I expressed in the opening 
paragraph. I have already implied that it should have a second edition, 
for it contains much that will be lastingly useful. I trust it will be found 
possible to issue it soon as a paperback, so that it can be used more 
easily as a college text. 


Princeton University GrEGoRY VLASTOs 





have probably written éxacrov rdv évrwy instead of 7a ovra. Cf. the use of 
éxaorov at B 1 ad init. 
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THEORIE DU CHAMP DE LA CONSCIENCE. By Aron Gurwitscu. 
Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 347. 195 Fr.B. 


The field of consciousness, for Professor Gurwitsch, is defined as 
the totality of copresent givens, and by a theory of consciousness he 
understands the systematic delineation of the organizational forms 
which underly its structure. The present volume has as its central 
task the phenomenological reconstruction of consciousness; its stand- 
point is descriptive, and it is intended as a phenomenological investiga- 
tion, not as a book about phenomenology. There are at least three 
intimately related but differentiable aspects of the study: (1) it takes 
its point of departure from the history of psychological theories of 
mind, culminating in the school of Gestalt psychology, whose con- 
tributions are of decisive importance for Gurwitsch’s work; (2) it includes 
an introduction to phenomenology, especially to the principles of 
Husserl’s later thought, centering about the first volume of Jdeas and 
Cartesian Meditations; (3) it presents an original theory of perception 
developed along lines suggested by Husserl. I shall attempt to summarize 
Gurwitsch’s argument by following the lead suggested by this tri- 
partite division. 


(1) Underlying the psychological theories of von Ehrenfels, Stumpf, 
and Piaget (Ward, Stout, and James also are considered in related 
contexts) is a dualistic theory of perception whose epistemic root goes 
back to a Galilean view of mind and nature. Objects “‘out there” 
are taken as providing stimuli to which the organism responds. The 
end result of this view is the “constancy hypothesis,” which holds 
that sensorial data are exclusively dependent on the physical stimuli 
which determine them. With Kéhler’s rejection of the constancy 
hypothesis, a radically new development in psychology begins which 
converges with the cardinal insights of Husserl and results in a common 
disssatisfaction with a naturalistic conception of consciousness. The 
rejection of the constancy hypothesis is interpreted as an incipient 
phenomenological reduction. What is now required and provided is 
a confrontation of Gestalt psychology and Husserl’s phenomenology. 


(2) Modern psychology has developed as an extension of physics; 
it views the human organism as a physical system amidst other physical 
systems in nature. Despite its abandonment of the constancy hypoth- 
esis, Gestalt psychology shares this standpoint. It is the task of 
phenomenology to examine the “natural attitude’ which common 
sense, natural science, and psychology take for granted. The methodo- 
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logical possibility for such an examination is assured by phenomeno- 
logical reduction, which opens up for inspection the total domain 
of intentional consciousness. 


(3) Seen in terms of the phenomenological standpoint, the field of 
consciousness is composed of three structural parts each of which 
has a specific organizational form: the theme, which occupies the center 
of attention at a given time; the thematic field, which is the totality of 
givens copresent with the theme; and the margin, which consists of 
elements which are copresent with the theme but which do not bear 
an intrinsic relation to it. The phenomenologist is concerned with 
the categorial features of the field and its components; his questions 
relate to the necessary and sufficient conditions a priori for the 
possibility of these structures, taken as noematic unities. Gurwitsch’s 
theory of perception moves from a detailed description of the perceptual 
noema to a consideration of its horizons, its transcendental conditions, 
and its ultimate placement in the orders of existence. A generalized 
phenomenological theory of the field of consciousness results: the 
theme is understood as a central noematic nucleus; the thematic 
field is reinterpreted in terms of a theory of “relevance”; the margin 
leads out to the implicit sense of reality which underlies the natural 
attitude. The concluding part of the book contains a discussion of 
ontological problems in which the work of Alfred Schutz is explored 
in some detail. 

Taken as a whole, the present volume offers a remarkable conception 
of the universal or eidetic features underlying consciousness, as well 
as a highly original description of their constitutive grounds— 
“remarkable” and “original”? because the reader is taken directly 
from the object naively given in the natural attitude, through a phenom- 
enological uncovering of the transcendental conditions of its possi- 
bility, to a final view of its status in the orders of existence. Those who 
wish to see phenomenology practiced rather than talked about will 
find their wish fulfilled here. At the same time they will find that the 
author accomplishes two tasks of great magnitude: he succeeds in locating 
and illuminating the axial point which differentiates naturalism and 
phenomenology in the realm of psychology; and he provides what 
he promises, a phenomenological theory of consciousness. 

The following critical considerations can only be presented schemati- 
cally. (1) At certain points (p. 221, for example) Gurwitsch suggests 
that problematic aspects of phenomenology can find their corrective 
in Gestalt theory. Since he has argued that phenomenology is needed 
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for the philosophical clarification of Gestalt psychology, I should 
think that the former would have to be the founding discipline. 
(2) The dualism in Husserl’s theory of perception which Gurwitsch 
discusses (pp. 215 ff.) seems to me to arise from the ambiguous status 
of the hyletic datum in Husserl’s theory rather than from the doctrine 
of intentionality itself. (3) The author’s non-egological conception of 
consciousness is of considerable importance in his interpretation of the 
field of consciousness. Although he cites his article on this subject 
(p. 279), it is unfortunate that he was not able to include a more 
extensive discussion in the present context, for what is really at issue 
here is the crucial question of whether the organizational forms of 
consciousness are to be comprehended ultimately in terms of the 
constitutive activity of the transcendental ego. (4) Finally, when 
Gurwitsch characterizes Schutz’s writings as phenomenological 
psychology, the reader should realize that Schutz’s descriptions are 
not “‘psychological” in a causal-genetic sense. They are purposively 
part of a phenomenology of the natural attitude, and if they remain 
within it, they do so in a rather special way. Professor Gurwitsch’s 
appreciative treatment of Schutz’s theories together with a final 
section on marginal consciousness completes his book. I consider it a 
major contribution to the literature of phenomenology. 


Maurice NATANSON 
University of North Carolina 


A SYNOPTIC INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARIS- 
TOTELIAN SOCIETY, 1900-1949. Edited by J. W. Scorrt. 
Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954, Pp. vill, 205, 127. 60s. 


This eminently useful and even interesting work covers both the 
regular and the supplementary volumes of the Aristotelian Society’s 
Proceedings from 1900, when the new series was started, through 1949. 
The first part of the work is an index of authors, which lists the names 
of authors in alphabetical order, and the titles of their contributions 
in the order of their delivery; it also contains synopses of most of the 
papers listed. The second part is an index of subjects. There is also— 


an extremely useful addition—an appendix containing the tables of 
contents of all the volumes of Proceedings issued by the Society 
through 1953. 

The subject-index is by no means exhaustive—the subject categories 
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are taken from the titles of papers—and, in its references to points 
and topics, seems somewhat haphazard. (Thus, under “institutions” 
there ought to be a reference to H. D. Dowdall’s paper on “‘Estatifica- 
tion,” and under “generalization” there ought to be a reference to 
C. A. Mace’s paper on Hume.) Yet exhaustiveness has not been 
claimed for it, and, even as it is, it is more than adequate for most 
purposes. A more serious criticism is that not all of the papers listed in 
the volume have been synopsized, and there is no reason apparent, 
in many of these cases, for the omissions. It may be that these papers 
were not deemed by the editor of sufficient importance to warrant 
synopsis, and, if so, this is unfortunate. Some of the papers for which 
there is no synopsis certainly having interesting titles (such as ‘‘Make- 
Believe” and “‘Pickwickian Senses”), and it seems a pity, if such a 
difficult and time-consuming job were to be done at all, that it was 
not done completely. But this is still only a minor defect. Out of a 
total of more than nine hundred papers, only about one hundred- 
thirty have not been synopsized. And discretion alone, I suppose, 
would have dictated the omission of some: the synopsis of Wittgenstein’s 
paper on Logical Form, for instance, was “‘omitted by the author’s 
special request.” 

The synopses are easily the most valuable feature of the work, 
giving it an importance far transcending its value as an index—which 
is value enough—and making it an indispensable source for the study 
of the British philosophy of the period. Though some of the synopses 
were prepared by the editor, most of them were either approved or 
revised by the authors, and many—many of the most important—were 
wholly prepared by the authors themselves. It is this feature that gives 
the work its special value and a good deal of its interest. It is also a 
source of some amusement. Mrs. M. M. Braithwaite, for example, 
accompanies one of her synopses with a couple of fascinating and 
almost unintelligible diagrams which take up more space than the 
synopsis itself. J. T. Wisdom has supplied no less than three alternative 
versions of his paper on “Other Minds,” in addition to a synopsis 
provided by the editor; it appears that Mr. Wisdom is of several 
minds about other minds. G. E. Moore has supplied us not only with 
careful and illuminating summaries, but also with critical comments 


on some of his earlier papers, such as “‘confused and obscure argu- 
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ment,” “professes to distinguish,” “‘a definition . . . is sought (un- 
successfully).”” As might have been anticipated, unquestionably the 
best job of detailed summary and analysis, with numerous headings 
and subheadings, has been done by C. D. Broad; but some of his 
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synopses are almost lengthy enough to require synopsis in turn. 
Gilbert Ryle has provided model little essays, rather than outline 
summaries, which are easily the most readable synopses in the book, 
though perhaps not the most useful for reference purposes. 

I trust I have said enough to give some idea of both the pleasure 
and the profit to be derived from this work. Professor Scott (along 
with his collaborator, Mr. William Haas) is to be congratulated for 
performing so well such a difficult and valuable task. It would be a 
good thing if the editors of other philosophical periodicals were to be 
stimulated by this work to recognize their obligation to publish 
cumulative indices at regular intervals. Mere indices would be enough; 
synopses are no part of the obligation. Perhaps this would be a fore- 
runner to attaining in a suitable format an adequate general index to 
philosophical periodicals, something that is now sadly lacking. 


M. G. SINGER 
The University of Wisconsin 


WHITEHEAD’S METAPHYSICS: AN INTRODUCTORY EXPO- 
SITION. By Ivor Lecterc. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1958. Pp. xiii, 234, $3.75. 

Increased interest in Whitehead’s philosophy has exposed the 
vacuum in the critical literature. Until the appearance of Mr. Leclerc’s 
able little book there was no suitable primer of Whitehead’s mature 
philosophical thinking. We have had exposition by recapitulation, 
critical evaluation, and systematic treatment. But for those students 
rash enough to plunge directly into the complexities of the mature 
period, especially Process and Reality and Modes of Thought,’ there was 
not even a good rough aerial survey map. 

Leclerc’s book is characterized by virtues of a high order: (1) sound 
pedagogy, occasionally running the risk of repetitiousness but rarely 
falling into it; (2) a nice capacity for placing Whitehead’s philosophy 
in its historical setting, a method vigorously espoused by Whitehead 
himself; (3) a generally good eye for discrimination of basic ideas 
from which to adventure into the jungled details of Whitehead’s 
philosophical systematics. These virtues in a book warrant its purchase 
by any student who has not sought protection in the shelter of some 
current provincialism. 


? L exclude Adventures of Ideas, since its composition occurs over a long period, 
dating from the time of Whitehead’s first interest in the philosophy of science. 
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Leclerc’s essay is hampered by its brevity, and some may wish that 
he had gone into greater detail with respect to troublesome questions 
in Whitehead, rather than strengthening his pedagogical services by 
repeated recourse to new aspects of already familiar ideas. Its pedagog- 
ical strength is thus its scholarly’ weakness; its thoroughness on some 
issues means the ignoring of others, so that, puzzled by a point in White- 
head’s late thought, one might get from the essay only a skillful state- 
ment of the basic position with little help in the solution of the problems 
which arise from that basic position. No book can be everything. This 
book will be very useful to teachers and to elementary and intermediate 
students. Advanced students will not be able to lean on it heavily. 

There are other limitations in this study. Nearly a quarter of Process 
and Reality is devoted to the theory of the extensive continuum and 
the theory of propositions. These are two important features of a 
difficult book. Whitehead largely isolates the theory of the extensive 
continuum from the rest of Process and Reality, leaving the reader to 
establish lines of interconnection. The theory of propositions, however, 
is less isolable. It is thoroughly involved with the doctrine of eternal 
objects and the theory of feelings. Consequently, slighting the theory 
of propositions means adumbration of these topics. Moreover, 
Whitehead may well be the only modern metaphysician of propositional! 
analysis. Even an introductory exposition of Whitehead’s metaphysics 
should give closer attention to the theory of propositions and the 
theory of the extensive continuum. Leclerc’s attention to these matters 
is slight indeed. 

Further, one crucial set of basic problems seems to me both thinly 
and perhaps misleadingly treated. I refer to those problems connected 
with time, novelty, creativity, and the participation of God in the 
self-creation of an actual entity. Leclerc identifies creativity with the 
category of the Ultimate (p. 87). But creativity is not the category 
of the Ultimate. It is one of “three notions” which complete the 
category of the Ultimate (Process and Reality, p. 31). It is the ‘‘universal 
of universals characterizing ultimate matter of fact” (zbid.). It is the 
“principle of novelty” (ibid.). I know of no place where creativity 
is treated as a category in Whitehead’s sense. The other two “notions” 
are “the Many” and “‘the One” (ibid.). The three coordinately comprise 
‘the category of the Ultimate.’”” Even when Whitehead speaks less 
formally of creativity in Process and Reality, he speaks of it as a “‘notion”’ 


2 Logical positivists and other moderns as a rule disclaim metaphysical 
commitment.-They are, I think, mistaken; but in any case their metaphysic 
of logic is usually simple and implicit. 
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(e.g., pp. 47, 324). This matter is not merely one of terminology, for 
there is a peculiar feature of the idea of genuine newness, that it can 
be a category only in a negative sense. It means a not-beforeness, an 
unlikeness. Categories group together things which are alike. A category 
of novelty must group together things which share with one another 
only the negative quality of uniqueness. However, Whitehead’s 
creativity is not a sheer creativity ex nihilo, but a creativity from entities 
which are in some sense available for synthesis, as Leclerc points out. 
Thus the category of the Ultimate must include the categorially 
positive notion of many together with the categorially negative notion 
of one. Leclerc exposes Whitehead’s insistence upon the ex nthilo 
principle (e.g., pp. 89, 97), but seems to refer the conception of novelty 
to the presence of available potentials, both in the form of completed 
actual occasions and that of unchanging eternal objects. Whitehead 
himself stresses this side of creativity, lest the the notion of creativity 
vanish into some mystique or set of superstitions. Yet surely timeless 
universals and completed fact cannot of themselves either jointly or 
individually supply the demand for agency in the new combination 
of old materials. Whitehead insists that the new entity does this for 
itself, and Leclerc’s exposition of this matter is good. Yet one gets the 
impression from his essay that novelty for Whitehead is sheer freshness 
of pattern, the constituents of the pattern being non-novel. There is, 
however, also a novel time of the new entity. Time as an abstract 
continuum is distilled from these novel entities. If one takes the reality 
of time, to which Whitehead adheres, and the ontological principle, 
which demands that all explanations ultimately fall back upon the 
character of actual entities, then the real novel advance of time must 
be assigned to the self-creating action of an actual entity. Novelty is 
thus more than mere new combination. If this issue remains unclear, 
there must also be ultimate unclarity as to whether God instills, exem- 
plifies, originates, participates in, or is the outcome of the novel 
viewpoint from which each actual entity is said to perform its act of 
self-creation. And in spite of the considerable light which Leclerc 
throws upon Whitehead’s doctrine of God, I find this crucial issue, 
with its enormous implications for religion, unsolved. 

In spite of the foregoing objections, the worth of this book is clear. 
It is strongly recommended. 

NATHANIEL LAWRENCE 

Yale University 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYMBOLIC FORMS. Volume III: The 
Phenomenology of Knowledge. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by 
RALPH MANHEIM with Introductory Note by CHarLes W. HENDEL. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xvii, 501. $8.50. 


This volume is the translation of the third and final volume of 
Cassirer’s Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, originally published in 
German in 1929. I have discussed the general plan of the total work 
in a review of the second volume, Mythical Thought, which appeared 
in this journal in April, 1957 (LXVI, 251-255). 

The interpretation of this final volume, the specification of its 
subject matter and its place in the total system, presents special 
problems. In his introductory remarks Professor Hendel treats this 
work as if it were a comprehensive survey of all types of knowledge: 
mythical, linguistic, historical, scientific, and what not. I believe 
that this is a mistaken interpretation. The problem of this book is the 
delineation of one specific form of knowledge, what one would ordinarily 
call knowledge in the physical or mathematical sciences. The method 
by which this form of knowledge is to be characterized and justified 
is called phenomenology. By “phenomenology” Cassirer means to 
hark back to the Hegelian use of the term: the method of investigating 
something by exhibiting it in its process of emergence. In the present 
volume the knowledge whose emergence Cassirer will exhibit is knowl- 
edge in the mathematical sciences, the ideal type of which is taken 
to be theoretical physics. To carry out this program Cassirer must, 
of course, say something about other forms of knowledge, that is, those 
forms from which the mathematical sciences emerge. These other 
forms of knowledge, however, will not be discussed in their own 
right. That discussion was developed in the volumes on language and 
on myth. Here these other forms of knowledge will be discussed only 
insofar as they can be shown to contain the form of knowledge of the 
mathematical sciences implicitly within them. 

The problem of this volume, as Hendel correctly points out but 
incorrectly interprets, harks back to an earlier work, Substance and 
Function, published in 1910. There Cassirer developed an analysis of 
scientific knowledge centered around a theory of scientific concept 
formation. A truly scientific concept is one which serially orders a 
manifold of objects by positing a rule according to which the whole 
manifold may be uniquely generated. Holding to the same theory 
of scientific concept formation, which is further elaborated and 
developed in the final section of the book, Cassirer seeks in The 
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Phenomenology of Knowledge to show how this type of concept formation 
is necessarily generated out of the modes of consciousness which form 
the basis for scientific knowledge. To this end he tries to show in detail 
how the modes of consciousness previously discussed, that is, myth 
and language, contain within themselves a dialectical process, an 
inner tension, whose working out will lead to the explicit development 
of the scientific concept. In carrying out this process Cassirer’s indebt- 
edness to Hegel is obvious. At each stage in the emergence of the 
scientific concept, he tries to show the existence of a polarity within 
the thought of this stage. The tension or “contradiction” between 
these polar elements leads to the reformulation of the conceptual 
problem and the development of a new type of thought. The final 
product of this process is conceptual thought in the mathematical 
sciences. 

In a sense this work is incomplete. Cassirer has shown how the 
scientific concept is generated out of c.her modes of thought. He has, 
however, given only a most cursory sketch, in the final chapter of the 
book, of the levels or stages within scientific consciousness. The 
expressive, representative, and symbolic stages of mathematical 
science are not given detailed development. This job is carried out ina 
later work, which may be read as the sequel to this. The schematism 
in terms of which Cassirer discusses physical science in Determinism 
and Indeterminism in Modern Physics completes the description of the 
structure of scientific consciousness. 

As is the case throughout Casssirer’s writings, this volume suffers 
from the nature of the expository style, a style which may be typified 
as being more literary than scientific. Too much of the argument 
hinges upon the development of extended metaphors. As is the case 
with many writers influenced by Hegel, consciousness comes to be 
talked about as if it were an independent agency marching through 
history and modifying itself by its own inner determinations. Within 
this network of metaphors an interesting theory is suggested but 
not stated. Again I must conclude that the primary value of this 
work is its suggestiveness. What it suggests, however, is a theory well 
worth explicit development. In this work Cassirer shows himself as one 
of the major germinal thinkers of the present era. 


James LAwRENCE COLE 
North Carolina State College 
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THE SELF AS AGENT. By Joun Macmurray. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 230. $3.75. 


Gifford lecturers are commonly appointed with the hope that they 
will produce some fresh and important theory in philosophy or 
theology. This is not easy to do on demand, and it is to be feared that 
few of them do it. Professor Macmurray has courageously undertaken 
it. He argues boldly that ‘we have to shift the centre of gravity in 
our philosophical tradition, and to alter our established mode of 
thinking.” 

Macmurray’s leading thesis is what he calls “the primacy of the 
practical’’; and in urging it he conceives himself to be running counter 
to the main current of western thought. For ever since the Greek 
thinkers started this current on its mistaken course, philosophy has 
been an enterprise of theory pursued for its own sake and carrying 
its criteria of success within itself. The enterprise has failed because 
it was attempting what was unnatural and impossible; and, if persisted 
in, it is bound to result in intellectual hypertrophy. Thought arose 
in the first place to further the needs of action, and in spite of the 
seductive sophistries of the contemplative philosophers, that remains 
its true office now. “It is always legitimate to ask, of any theory which 
claims to be true, what practical difference it would make if we 
believed it,’ and “if the correct answer were that it would make no 
difference at all, then the theory would be a mere exercise of phantasy, 
neither true nor false, but meaningless.’’ This sounds like a delayed 
reverberation of James and Dewey. But Macmurray does not conceive 
himself as a pragmatist of their type and he develops his case in a 
very different way. 

His pragmatism stems from Kant. He devotes an early chapter 
to tracing the argument by which Kant was led to the primacy of 
the practical reason. The first Critique ended in skepticism because it 
showed that the forms of understanding and reason, as applied in 
knowing, were forms of our own imposition which told us nothing 
of things in themselves. But when we turn in the second Critique to 
morality, we find ourselves confronted by the indubitable fact of duty, 
and this fact could not be what it was unless the laws laid down by 
reason were more than rules of our own making. Theoretical reason 
is wielded by the self as subject and applies to the world of sense 
impressions; practical reason is wielded by the self as agent; it springs 
from, and applies to, the actions of the real self behind the scenes. 
Macmurray agrees that the self as agent is the real self but contends 
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that if we make so sharp a separation between the two selves and 
their work, we shall never get them together again; we shall have 
the absurd situation in which Kant’s ethics ended, in which a moral 
self that is “‘real”’ is at war with the self of sense and inclination, which 
is somehow a shadow of the first. This dualism must be abandoned. 
We must make the self as subject, with its thoughts, an aspect of the 
self as agent and its actions. Thought is a negative limit of action, in 
the sense that the more purely theoretical it is, the more remote it is 
from existence or significance. 

This theory leads on to an analysis of action on the one hand and 
thought on the other. Action is choice and its realization in behavior. 
But actions are not events. Events are the sort of occurrences that 
physicists and chemists talk about, which grow predictably out of 
the past in accordance with causal law. But actions are not caused, 
nor would they be predictable even with the fullest knowledge. 
The nature which consists of a web of events has been abstracted by 
thought from the concrete world of action, and instead of being, as 
scientists tell us, the foundation of everything, is in truth a sort of 
dream. Furthermore, this dream has its setting in the past, for thought 
requires a determinate matter to work on, and the future is a realm 
of indeterminate possibilities. ““The physicist’s time is not real time; 
it is time represented as past, without a future.” To say that the order 
studied by the physicist determines human conduct is to say that no 
one ever does anything. Action springs out of a personal center that 
cannot be caught in the web of psychological or other law. How do 
we know this? We know it on the grounds offered by Kant. We 
know we have a duty; “ought” implies “can”; and this “‘can’”’ would 
be meaningless if no alternatives were ever open to us. The present 
is the growing point of a world that, through the action of persons, 
is making its own future in ways beyond the power of mere intellect 
to foretell or understand. 

Behind this arresting theory lies a view of history reminiscent of 
Comte’s three stages of culture. Macmurray points out that when 
modern philosophy began, the ideal explanation was mechanical and 
proceeded in mathematical terms, while the self was conceived as a 
substance on the analogy of the material thing. In post-Kantian 
times the ideal was organic, and the pattern was set by the reciprocal 
dependence of parts in the living thing. Both ideals have broken down 
in their application to the self, for they have proved wholly inadequate 
to rational thought and moral choice. Such behavior cannot be ac- 
counted for short of a thorough reformation of psychology to include 
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the control of conduct by values and not merely by events. This 
third level of explanation, which Macmurray calls “‘the form of the 
personal,”’ though plainly required ‘by the breakdown of science at 
the higher levels, has as yet received no adequate formulation. 
Macmurray’s account is offered as a first step in this direction. 

In the last chapter he gives us a glimpse of the argument that is to 
follow in his second series of lectures. To explain the world simply 
an an interrelated set of events he holds to be impossible, since it 
leaves out action. But to take the world of science as an abstract from 
a world of action is possible. Is it also plausible? Is there any hope 
of discerning in nature and history as a whole a genuine “unity of 
intention” ? That Macmurray does entertain this exhilarating hope 
is clear from a reflection that appears at the very end of this inquiry: 
‘“*The argument which starts from the primacy of the practical moves 
steadily in the direction of a belief in God.” 

Macmurray’s style is distinctive. There is something Olympian 
about it; it never hurries or runs up to climaxes or gets in the least 
excited; it maintains an even flow of abstract statement that is likely 
to induce in the acquiescent reader a certain somnolence and in the 
critical reader a certain irritation. On almost every page there are 
statements that seem to require argument but are offered as evidently 
true with a kind of magisterial assurance. On the other hand, no words 
are wasted. The number of ideas that have been packed into a book 
of little more than two hundred pages is extraordinary. 

Do they carry conviction? A great many of them to my mind do. 
The criticisms of mechanism and behaviorism, the appeal for a more 
philosophical psychology, the notion of levels of explanation, the 
dissatisfaction with current philosophy, all seem to me well founded. 
Macmurray is notoriously convinced, in the teeth of much belief to 
the contrary, that philosophy should have breadth of interest, richness 
of content, social concern, and practical importance; and his book 
gives impressive testimony to his conviction. 

On the other hand, many of his positions require a far more sustained 
and critical support than they receive. The argument that, if deter- 
minism were true, no one could be said to do anything implies a view 
of determinism that its more sophisticated advocates, like Ross and 
McTaggart, would certainly disavow. That the meaning or truth of 
a theory depends on the difference it makes in practice remains to 
me, after James, Dewey, and Macmurray have done their best, 
incredible. In Macmurray’s view, the intellect, as requiring a determi- 
nate subject-matter, can deal only with the past, but could it deal even 
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with that if its judgments took their meaning and truth from effects 
that were still to come? Nor will it be easy to convince philosophers 
that the pursuit of knowledge as an end is “irrational and meaning- 
less.” Once more, can we dispense with the causal interaction of mind 
and body if only we see that in action these are “dimensions” of one 
whole? Is this realiy an advance in thought or language over saying 
that the tack causes the pain or that the resolution causes the letter 
to be written ? 


Macmurray’s conclusions are important and if true they are 
revolutionary. But when so radical a reform is called for, the case 
needs to be urged with irresistible cogency. It has hardly achieved 
this as yet. Perhaps it will gather momentum as it goes on. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
Yale University 


COMBINATORY LOGIC, Volume |. By Haskxett B. Curry and 
Rosert Frys, with two sections by WiLL1AM Craic. Amsterdam, 
North Holland Publishing Company, 1958. Pp. xvi, 417. Guilders 
42.— ($11.25). 


Since this book: and its projected sequel will constitute the first 
thorough treatise on combinatory logic, and since no one is better 
qualified to write such a treatise than Professor Curry, it will be the 
standard work on its subject. 

By conceiving the predicate of a sentence as representing a kind 
of function, Frege assimilated sentences to terms of the form F(a) 
which denote the value of a function for a certain argument. This 
idea is worked out formally in systems of combinatory logic. Naively, 
we might expect that, given any expression of the form “...x.. .,” 
it will express a function in the sense that there will be a function 
whose value for a given argument x will be whatever is denoted by 
““’..*...” (class, number, truth-value, etc.). This function is denoted 
by “Ax (...x...).”” The formal properties of this notion of functional 
abstraction and its correlative, application of a function to an argument, 
are the subject of the calculi of A-conversion developed by Church. 
Chapter 3 of the book introduces these calculi and chapter 4 proves 
a powerful theorem (the Church-Rosser theorem) from which their 
consistency follows. 

In the same context, the idea arises that such logical operations as 
quantification, which involve bound variables, can be treated as 
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functions of functions, for example, “‘(x) (... x...) can be rendered 
as “IT (Ax (...x...)),”? where II isa function whose value is true for 
an argument which is a function whose value is always true, and whose 
value is false for an argument which is a function whose value is not 
always true.' In 1920 Schénfinkel discovered that this possibility gave 
rise to a procedure for eliminating bound variables.’ Functional 
abstraction can be defined by assuming a few transformations of 
functions called combinators (§6A). In addition to the conceptual 
economy thus achieved, this way of formulating logical systems had 
the further advantage that the operation of substitution could be built 
up in an elegant and precise way by combinators. 

Pure combinatory logic, the subject of chapters 3 through 7 in the 
book, deals with the most general formal properties of functional 
abstraction and combinators. The systems are, however, powerful 
enough to define natural numbers and to express numeralwise general 
recursive functions. (This matter is, however, put off until the second 
volume.”) What the authors call illative combinatory logic arises by 
adding to a combinatory system logical functions and categorization 
of the objects the terms denote. Then one can construct mathematics 
in a combinatory framework. It was hoped that the combinatory 
approach would provide more natural solutions to the paradoxes 
(which arise in naive formulations of illative combinatory logic) and 
make possible stronger consistency proofs. Since the available volume 
takes up in detail only one of the three main approaches to illative 
combinatory logic, and since it does not go into the actual construction 
of mathematics (so that consistency proofs which would apply to 
more than fragments of mathematics would have to cover more 
axioms than are stated), it is not possible to tell from the book where 
the program stands at present; nor are other available publications 


1 It must be observed that the combinatory syntax, and perhaps the whole 
program of eliminating bound variables, involve a departure from Frege’s 
ideas. In expressions of the form F(a), combinatory systems allow any term 
whatever to appear either as F or as a, thus effacing Frege’s distinction between 
functions and objects. Moreover, in the case of such operations as quantifica- 
tion, it was necessary for Frege to have the bound variable so that the function- 
expression would appear in a position syntactically appropriate to a function. 
Otherwise the operation could at best apply to the associated object of the 
function, not to the function as such. Cf. “‘On Concept and Object,’”’ in P. 
Geach and M. Black, Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege 
(Oxford, 1952), pp. 42-55- 

2 But cf. A. Church, The Calculi of Lambda-Conversion (Princeton, 1941), 
ch. m1. 
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very helpful. However, the reviewer thinks there is some reason to be 
skeptical about at least the superiority of the combinatory approach. 
For mathematics, the most promising avoidance of the paradoxes of 
illative combinatory logic seems to be by restricting the substitutions 
in certain axiom schemes connecting the logical primitives and the 
combinators. The choice of the appropriate substitution restrictions, 
however, seems to have the same artificiality as affects set theory. 
Moreover, it is the reviewer’s suspicion that the foreignness to our 
usual thinking of many combinatory formulations may make consistency 
proofs more difficult to obtain because of the relative absence of intuitive 
guides and established tools. 


’ “ec ” 


In Theorem 6D4 on page 207, ““=” should be replaced by “=. 
Corollary 7.3 on page 235 requires the additional condition that the 
normal reduction be terminating. On the next to last line of page 242, 
(y%) does not follow from the assumed properties. 


CHARLES D. Parsons 
Harvard University 


BETWEEN PAST AND PRESENT. An Essay on History. By 
NATHAN ROTENSTREICH, with a Foreword by Martin Buser. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1958. Pp. xxix, 329. $5.00. 


Professor Nathan Rotenstreich describes his book as “‘a systematic 
study which attempts to combine a dialectical inquiry into some 
basic problems in history with a critical evaluation of some current 
views” (p. vii). His topics are the relation of res gestae to their narration 
(Ch. 1), the objectivity of historiography (Ch. 2), historical time 
(Ch. 3), the relations between history and the social sciences (Ch. 4), 
and causation in history (Ch. 5). Having warned his readers that his 
method of exposition, which is to arrange a series of criticisms of modern 
theories according to a systematic principle, ‘““makes the reading of 
at least some of the parts not very easy,” he provides an analytical 
table of contents to clarify “‘the essential course of the argument” 
(p. vil). 

Rotenstreich’s argument is too complex for summary here: his own 
“Restatement” of it (pp. 320-323) is unintelligible unless read in 
conjunction with the text; and his analytical table of contents, a very 
bare outline, occupies nineteen pages. However, his discussion of 
objectivity is a fair sample of his wares. 
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Kant’s analysis of objectivity in natural science afforts a point of 
departure. Rotenstreich follows Kant in holding that natural scientists 
apply concepts to “material supplied by sensibility” (p. 26). Those 
concepts must be “‘valid,” that is, the right concepts to apply; but 
the validity of a concept cannot be established empirically. Presumably 
Rotenstreich holds that it must be transcendentally deduced. Yet 
there is a distinction between possessing valid concepts and applying 
them correctly. A man may know that the concept of gravitation is 
applicable to the motions of the planets without being able to apply it, 
that is, to derive Kepler’s Laws from it, and to calculate the observable 
consequences that follow in accordance with them. Scientific knowledge 
is not attained until the concept has been applied and its application 
verified by observation. As Rotenstreich chooses to put it, ““The validity 
of knowledge qua synthesis rests on supposedly valid concepts. The 
contribution of the concepts to the synthesis lies in their validity, as 
the contribution of perception lies in providing the datum” (p. 28). 

Are historical concepts valid, like those of natural science? And if 
so, are there historical data by which historians’ applications of those 
concepts can be verified? Rotenstreich recognizes three types or levels 
of concept: categories, which are “inherent in knowledge as such” 
(p. 32); laws, which he denies to apply to history (pp. 294-300; I 
accept his conclusion, but not his reason) ; and applied concepts. Examples 
of applied concepts in history are “state, revolution, class, industry, 
occurrences, personality, drives, etc.” (p. 32). Kant, it is well known, 
deduced only the categories as necessary to any experience whatever, 
and held it to be an empirical question whether it be right or wrong 
to employ a given applied concept, for example, phlogiston or gravita- 
tion. By denying that “the material or the percept” is the ‘‘element 
which makes knowledge valid,’ and insisting that “the validity of 
knowledge is provided by the concept” (p. 29), Rotenstreich commits 
himself to the doctrine that even applied concepts may be validated 
prior to experience. How they may be validated he does not attempt 
to explain. 

Even if their concepts could be validated a priori, historians would 
not have attained historical knowledge unless they could verify particular 
applications of them to historical data or evidence. Such verification, 
according to Rotenstreich, presupposes that the data are one thing, 
the concepts and their applications another, and he argues that 
in history this distinction is not maintained. While “the theories of 
physics and chemistry do not belong to the material domain of physics 
or chemistry” (p. 34), the works of Thucydides and von Ranke are 
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themselves res gestae, objects of historical study with historical causes 
and effects. Rotenstreich’s inference from this commonplace is best 
given in his own words: “‘there is . . . no point in stressing the objectivity 
of knowledge when the very knowledge itself becomes a datum” 
(p. 37). ‘“‘Historical knowledge pays a forfeit for its nature as a deed: 
it loses its character as an independent domain. It becomes a historical 
factor as knowledge but not as objective knowledge, that is to say as 
knowledge which retains its position vis-a-vis the known subject- 
matter”’ (p. 38). 

This intrinsically objectionable conclusion (for what is knowledge 
unless it be objective?) does not follow from its premise. That a given 
historical reconstruction must be distinct from the evidence that 
verifies it does not entail that it may not itself be evidence for some 
other historical reconstruction. The truth of a given statement in 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War is verified, if at all, by such evidence 
as survives from that war; and the statement itself retains its position 
vis-a-vis the known subject-matter, even though a modern historian 
may use the fact that Thucydides made it as evidence for an historical 
reconstruction of Thucydides’ methods of work. 

Such mistakes proceed from Rotenstreich’s method of argument. 
That it is systematic is not a fault: at present we have too little system, 
not too much. Yet a system must have something to organize and 
articulate. Rotenstreich has constructed his by criticizing not what 
historians and sociologists do, but what philosophers have said about 
it; and, so doing, he has lost touch with his own subject-matter. 
Formally his work is ingeniously planned; as an essay on history it 
calls to mind F. H. Bradley’s phrase, “‘an unearthly ballet of bloodless 
categories.” 

In his prefatory note, Martin Buber writes that Professor 
Rotenstreich’s work grew out of a spirit originating in Jerusalem, 
in a circle whose work “is characterized by thoroughness, ardour, 
and exactness” (p. vi). At a time when the republic of letters is 
disintegrating into petty provinces, philosophers owe the Yale Univer- 
sity Press a debt for opening communications. 


ALAN DONAGAN 
University of Minnesota 
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CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Essays on _ the 
Common-sense Background of Philosophy. By Nixunja Vinari 
BANERJEE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1958. Pp. 333. 
$6.75. 


Those who are acquainted with G. E. Moore’s defense of common 
sense will find that the “common-sense background of philosophy” 
presented in this book is a very different thing from what Moore was 
talking about. 

The book is divided into four parts. Parts I and II, which take up 
.wo-thirds of the book, are devoted to a tedious polemical defense 
of what the textbooks call ‘‘naive realism”? but what Professor Banerjee 
likes to think of as the common-sense view of perceptual knowledge, 
and to a refutation of the possibility of empirical self-knowledge. 
Common sense, Banerjee informs us, holds that “‘perceptual knowledge 
primarily consists in the transcendence of the subject to the object 
and of the self-revelation of the object to the subject” (p. 16). Armed 
with this definition he proceeds at annoying length to dispose of alter- 
native theories of perceptual knowledge. Most of them, he finds, are 
guilty of the fallacy of supposing that the existence of perceptual 
errors contradicts the common-sense view. But perceptual errors can 
shed no light on the nature of perceptual knowledge. Why? Because, 
being errors, they are not instances of perceptual knowledge and hence 
can shed no light on the nature of such knowledge. What then are we 
to say of the apple that looks grey but is really red or of the snake 
that appears to be there but really is not? Banerjee’s way with the 
object of a perceptual error is short and sweet; it is, he tells us, ‘“‘a 
non-existence . . . a homeless entity, a phantom with a status absolutely 
indeterminate and indeterminable” (p. 41). 

His way with self-knowledge is equally terse. “Since knowledge, 
strictly speaking, is a relation between two distinct terms respectively 
characterizable as the subject and the object, the possibility of self- 
knowledge . . . would demand that one and the same thing, viz., the 
self, is at once the two distinct terms, which is absurd” (p. 58). Not 
that we cannot affirm the existence of the self; we can, but only, a /a 
Kant, on the ground of its being “the necessary presupposition of 
empirical knowledge . . . And this means that self-knowledge, strictly 
speaking, is transcendental awareness or pure I-consciousness”’ (p. 129). 
(Banerjee is fond of speaking strictly.) 

Part III is a discussion of the nature of philosophy, centering around 
an exhibition of the possibility of metaphysics as a distinct branch of 
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knowledge. Metaphysics is generated by ‘“‘the belief that there is 
more in the world than what appears to us” (p. 222). But since philosophy 
can give us no information about nature, or the external world, in 
addition to that provided by science and common sense (cf. pp. 1g0- 
214), the only “‘more” in the world that metaphysics can investigate 
is the self; hence metaphysics is, strictly speaking, “‘philosophy of 
self.”” One would suppose, considering the demonstration above, that 
metaphysics, as philosophy of self, is impossible. But this is not so. 
The existence of knowledge assures us transcendentally of the existence 
of the self, and the fact of inter-subjective communication assures us 
of the existence of many selves. But it is the existence of values, which 
are ‘‘genuine a priori concepts,” and especially of the feeling of moral 
obligation, which establishes the possibility of metaphysics by pre- 
senting us with the momentous metaphysical truth that selves are 
“essential” to one another, that “selves are in one another” (p. 258). 
On which I can comment only that if this is all that metaphysics can 
offer us—and Banerjee offers us no more—then this too might just 
as well be impossible. 

From this point on the book becomes downright bizarre. All human 
pain, misery, and suffering, we are told for no reason whatsoever, 
“is due to want, in the minds of men, of the feeling of themselves as 
being essential to one another—a want which is ultimately the product 
of Ignorance”’ (p. 260). From this, by an inscrutable route, Banerjee 
arrives at the conclusion that the fundamental principle of Practical 
Reason is “resist no evil” (p. 268) and that the “Idea” of Practical 
Reason is “that of the self as bearer of the ‘cross’ of disvalue” (p. 276). 

Part IV seeks to persuade us to abandon the religion ~f our fathers 
and align ourselves with the new religion of man. Since neither 
Theoretical nor Practical Reason can assure us of the existence of 
God or the immortality of the soul, religion should not concern itself 
with such things, except privately, but rather should devote itself to 
“the elimination of ego-consciousness,’’ ego-consciousness being that 
which alienates man from his real self. 

One book like this does more than a regiment of positivists to con- 
vince us that metaphysics has indeed fallen on hard times. 


W. E. Kennick 
Amherst College 
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THE FIELD THEORY OF MEANING. By ANDREW Pau UsHENKo. 
Preface by StepHEN C. Pepper. Ann Arbor, The University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. xxii, 182. $4.75. 


The Field Theory of Meaning is the posthumously published last work 
of the original and imaginative philosopher, Andrew Ushenko (1g00- 
1956). Like Ushenko’s previous Dynamics of Art (Bloomington, Ind., 
1953), it opens with an excellent preface by Professor Pepper out- 
lining and commenting on the main features of the argument. The 
book gains immeasurably by Professor Pepper’s lucid preface, since 
Ushenko was never an easy author to read. But Ushenko was always 
a brilliantly provocative author, possessing a remarkable genius for 
philosophical speculation rare in this age of analysis. The Field Theory 
of Meaning concentrates on themes which dominated Ushenko’s 
philosophical productivity for nearly three decades. Here he re- 
examined the nature of logic and meaning, topics discussed in such 
early works as The Logic of Events (University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, vol. XII, 1929), The Theory of Logic (New York, 
1936), and The Problems of Logic (London, 1941). Ushenko advocated 
a field theory of meaning consonant with the philosophy of nature 
he had derived from close study of contemporary physics and 
which he had presented in The Philosophy of Relativity (London, 
1937). 

Contemporary physics takes the concept of the field of tension to 
be the most inclusive explanatory category, dealing with material 
processes in terms of vectors and their contextual bearings upon each 
other. Thus the concept of a field of tension, which Ushenko had 
formerly employed to formulate a general philosophy in Power and 
Events (Princeton, 1946) and an aesthetics in Dynamics of Art, is now 
utilized to frame a theory of meaning. This theory of meaning is a 
restricted contextualism. It maintains that words can be used with 
unambiguous meaning only in the context of a statement, but it holds 
that single existence propositions possess meaning apart from the 
broader contexts of discourse in which they occur. The theory of 
meaning, moreover, is not merely linguistic; it is ontological; meanings 
are reified. Existence propositions are about things and not words, 
though the things are necessarily absent. All cognitive discourse 
basically consists of such propositions, their denials and their com- 
binations. Further, they are essentially semantic vectors operating in 
a field of meaning, akin to physical vectors in physical fields of tension. 
The novelty of Ushenko’s position lies in the boldness with which he 
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undertakes a vectorial analysis of the internal structure of existence 
propositions. Accordingly, such propositions involve two modes of 
meaning—description and reference. Descriptive meaning conveys 
what the object of the proposition is; it is expressed in predicates 
which the reader uses to apprehend or manipulate the object. It is an 
outward directed vector or agency of meaning. In contrast is reference, 
an externality which dynamically opposes the self. The referent is not 
a word, since it is an enactment beyond language. It is not a visual 
datum, since a proposition may refer existentially in the absence of 
perception. It is not even the absent thing, since a proposition may 
refer when its object is nonexistent. It is a concept, provided the concept 
be understood as a power or agency directed from the outside inward 
upon the self. The semantic schema of an existence proposition is, 
therefore, a field of tension consisting of two vectors, the outward 
pointed vector of description and the inward pointed vector 
of reference, belief resulting from an equilibrium of these two 
vectors. 

Ushenko’s major concern in The Field Theory of Meaning is with 
the language of knowledge, language which has reference to facts. 
Such language consists objectively in systems of scientific discourse 
amenable to verification, and functionally in patterns of behavioral 
dispositions activated in the organism’s experiences within the broad 
field of tension constitutive of nature. In contrast with such language, 
controlled by reference to facts, is the language of power. Art is an 
exemplary instance of this language of power, and it, too, is amenable 
to vectorial analysis, evident in Dynamics of Art and in the concluding 
chapter of the present volume. The work of art consists of directed 
powers, exemplified by sensory data, ideas, and emotions, all fused 
together in a dynamic context that actualizes a specific aesthetic 
quality by centering on certain qualitative constituents while estab- 
lishing a background of certain others. In literary form, for instance 
poetry, the language lacks semantic meaning, since it does not refer 
to facts, but it possesses the rich meaning of interrelated concepts 
which arouse a wealth of imagery. Unfortunately Ushenko never 
applied his vectorial analysis, with its emphasis on powers and fields, 
to the philosophy of morals, politics, and religion. Thus his theory 
of meaning is part of his theory of being as power, an original philosophy 
worthy of far more attention and study than it has so far received. 
The cosmos is viewed as a field of powers in tension specified in per- 
ception and conceptualized meanings, and these specifications in 
turn are construed as powers. That these powers enjoy stability and 
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comprise a cosmic totality remains, to the student of Ushenko’s 
philosophy, fundamentally mysterious. 


ANDREW J. RECK 
Tulane University 


ART AND THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE. By Irepe tt JENKINS. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 318. $5.50. 


Professor Jenkins intends “‘to develop a theory of the nature of art, 
and of the role of art in human life; and to give lodgment to this 
account within a yet more general theory of man and of man’s status 
in the universe” (p. 1). Man’s status in the universe, the life of man, 
is that of experience, if I understand Jenkins correctly; and experience 
results from an interaction between the psyche and its environment. 
The psyche contains three ““components” which severally enable man 
to be aware of the particularity of things, to value them, and to know 
them in their “‘connectedness.”’ ““Experience is a process in the course 
of which these moments are gradually refined and corrected by their 
reciprocal contribution to one another, and at the same time their 


integration and fusion become steadily closer” (p. 56). Besides its 
“components,” the psyche also harbors habits of seeing, valuing, and 
knowing things which grow up as a result of the operation of its 
“components.” Together, they give to experience the quality of a 
pursuit of things whicii continually evade us by hiding their particu- 


larity in habitual ways of classifying them, valuing them, and regarding 


> 


their “‘connectedness” (p. 54). The “human enterprise,’ apparently, 
is man’s effort to improve experience, that is, to secure an increasingly 
better adjustment to his environment. 

The role of art is that of assisting in the human enterprise. As the 
activities of creating and appreciating, it is the uncovering and revealing 
of the particularity of things ordinarily veiled by habit; as a set of 
artifacts or works, it is these particular things embodied and clarified 
in images (pp. 181-182, 186-187, 191). Theory shows us the “‘connected- 
ness’ of things (p. 301), while technology enables us to secure the 
things we value (p. 302); but art, said to be a different activity from 
technology, assists us in deciding what routes to take toward the things 
we value by revealing to us those particular things at which such 
paths begin. 
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The intent of Jenkins’ book is one with which many readers will 
sympathize. The stronger currents of philosophy in the English- 
speaking world do not, for the most part, now carry us toward a 
treatment of art; and since art is an important, if not a peculiar, 
phase of human activity, many will find this effort to explain artistry 
and its works both timely and admirable. 

Notwithstanding his sympathy, the reader may wonder whether the 
purpose of this book succeeds It is a short book for so grand a design. 
Besides, it is repetitious and frequently obscure. It is fairly clear that 
Jenkins advances his account of experience in explanation of the role 
of art; but if I understand the details, something of which I am not 
quite certain, it is a little hard to see how it can perform this service. 
Granted that experience is a pursuit, works of art might still not be 
images of those places from which pursuit begins; a puritanically- 
minded philosopher might hold, for example, that they are obstacles 
which his search must overcome. If so, Jenkins cannot have explained 
his theory of art by his account of experience. The reader’s wonder 
about the success of the book is increased by a certain clumsiness of 
its language which is drawn, apparently in part, from Dewey, 
Whitehead, and Santayana. 

The theory that the role of art is to assist in the improvement of 
human life may be an assertion about the purposes art serves; as such, 
it can be supported only if we can show that at least some art has 
been put to this use. There is in Jenkins’ book no empirical evidence 
advanced in support of the view, nor any clear recognition that it is 
called for. Perhaps Jenkins intends to advocate that art be used as 
‘an instrument of life,” to borrow one of his phrases, and not to assert 
that it is in fact so used. In this case, the thesis should receive a moral 
justification; but this also seems to be lacking. 

Jenkins’ view that works of art are images of particular things contains 
a good many well-known problems, for example, how an image, 
isolated from other things, can constitute an embodiment of or reference 
to some one or more of them. He does not dodge these problems; but 
the reader may wonder whether a treatment of them does not require 
analysis of the terms involved as much, at least, as the chiefly meta- 
physical and phenomenological discussion which the book contains. 
He may wonder, also, if it is useful to search for any description of 
works of art whose truth requires, as in this case, that there be some 
trait common and peculiar to them all. 


Despite all this wonder, the book contains very suggestive speculation 
on the nature and role of art in our lives; and many will find it a 
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useful new example of a traditional way of thinking about art and the 
human enterprise. 

KINGSLEY PRICE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THREE THEORIES OF EMOTION: SOME VIEWS ON PHILO- 
SOPHICAL METHOD. By Erix Gétiinp. Lund, CWK Gleerup; 
Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 151. 16 Sw. Kr. 


Not every reader will have the stamina to master Gétlind’s prose. 
It is characterized by a murky precision and seems to have been 
constructed to insulate ideas rather than to convey them: 


This applies e.g. to situations in which knowledge is said to exist and where 
the task is to compare different situations from the point of view of their 
differing or equalling one another in regard to properties that, in ordinary 
cases, are relevant for our judging whether a certain situation involves knowledge 
or not [p. 35]. 


The hardy will be rewarded, however, by some interesting remarks 
which are to be found among the criticisms of “‘ordinary language 
philosophy” appearing at the beginning and at the end of the book. 
In the middle, and more or less discontinuous with the criticisms of 
ordinary language philosophy, are discussions of the theories of emotion 
advanced by William James, C. D. Broad, and Gilbert Ryle. (The 
title would be more descriptive if the positions of the main title and 
the subtitle were reversed.) The various parts of the book are connected 
by their adherence to the principle that philosophical theories, and 
also “‘the theory-system called common sense,” may be evaluated by 
the criteria normally used for evaluating scientific theories (pp. 8-9). 

Following this principle of philosophical method, which leads him 
into some uncomfortable talk, for example, about the predictive 
capacity of ordinary language (p. 24), Gotlind finds that common 
sense “‘as it is codified in ordinary language”’ (p. 9) exhibits certain 
important defects. Analysis reveals that ordinary language is incon- 
sistent (p. 15) and that it lacks precision (p. 18) and consequently does 
not contain decision-procedures for non-normal cases (p. 19). In 
some areas it is so ineffective that other theories have been designed 
specifically to supplant it (p. 27). From these facts it follows that 
ordinary language philosophy, which holds to the principle “‘if a 
statement A is accepted as certainly true in ordinary language, a 
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statement B conflicting with A . . . cannot be accepted” (p. 13), is 
untenable. It is incomprehensible to prefer the common sense system 
to more effective ones (p. 9). 

Many opponents of ordinary language philosophy see its adherents 
as irresponsible radicals, but Gétlind sees them rather as irresponsible 
conservatives. They are opposed to the introduction of new concepts 
because they hold that any deviation from ordinary usage is nonsense. 
This view would be justified only if ordinary language were perfect, 
that is, if it could not be improved. But it is being improved continually 
by the addition of new concepts from the sciences. Thus the ordinary 
language philosopher is in the absurd position of opposing the very 
procedures which enrich his sacred system (cf. pp. 28 ff., 135 ff.). 

Gétlind takes ordinary language philosophy to be a philosophical 
system in the same sense that, for example, Platonic philosophy is a 
system. And, no doubt, many philosophers of ordinary language have 
taken it the same way. Against these philosophers some of Gotlind’s 
objections may be sustained. But other philosophers, for instance 
Wittgenstein, bring the normal usage to our attention not because 
they think that ordinary language or common sense is somehow perfect 
and true but because they believe that philosophical perplexities are 
cconfusions which arise, for example, when we think about how language 
must work instead of looking and seeing how it does in fact work; 
cf. Philosophical Investigations, pp. 66 ff. This is a theory not about the 
world but about philosophy. And it is a theory to which Gotlind’s 
objections are largely irrelevant. 

This book is badly written and poorly organized. It nearly always 
fails to make contact with its subject matter. Nevertheless, the idea 
of evaluating philosophical theories by the criteria used in evaluating 
scientific theories is provocative and its application to the theories 
of emotion 1s worth examining. And meeting Gétlind’s objections will 
prove to be useful therapy for many ordinary language philosophers. 


LAWRENCE RESNICK 
Lafayette College 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY: FRONTIER SCIENCE OF THE MIND. 
By J. B. Rurne and J. G. Pratt. Springfield, Ill., Charles C. Thomas, 
1957. Pp. ix, 220. $4.75. 


This is intended to be ‘‘a convenient one-volume summary of present 
knowledge about parapsychology” (p. v.), along with instructions as 
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to correct experimental procedure, and it comes close to being just 
that. It is probably the best single book a philosopher could have on 
his shelves for reference purposes. But three qualifications are necessary. 
First, the treatment of the central material is seriously lacking in detail 
and involves a distinctive bias against certain kinds of material. Both 
the details and the omitted material are essential if one is to avoid 
superficial interpretations of the results. Second, much of the space 
which is thereby saved is not put to very good use; there is too much 
repetition and vague talk about relevance to various other fields. 
Third, despite the authors’ disclaimers (“‘this is not a book of inter- 
pretation,” p. 101), they uphold an overall interpretation of the results 
which will make most philosophers uneasy; for example “‘a scientific 
rebuttal to materialism, . necessary to assume interaction . . .,” 
and so forth (pp. 6, 123). I shall make a very brief comment on the 
first and last of these points. 

The book as a whole represents a Duke-centered approach to para- 
psychology. No one could argue that Duke is far from the center, but 
there is a remarkable overemphasis on the work there at the expense 
of the work elsewhere, in the text, in the references, and in the infer- 
ences. For example, A. G. N. Flew, one of the half-dozen authors of 
scholarly books in the field in the past decade, gets no mention at all; 
the brilliant experimental designs of Denys Parsons and R. H. Thouless 
on clairvoyance and survival are not mentioned; the latter’s highly 
original “‘Shin” theory of psychical phenomena (the only one in the 
field which survives elementary criticisms), and the whole debate over 
randomness centering around Spencer Brown’s criticisms, are omitted. 

The principal philosophical conclusion of the authors involves what 
they refer to as the “‘nonphysicality”’ of parapsychological phenomena. 
They employ this allegation: (a) to define parapsychology (p. 66); 
(b) as a claim that is “‘not a matter of interpretation . . . is now only 
a question of the facts themselves” (p. 73); (c) to support the inter- 
pretation that “the case for [parapsychological phenomena] is logically 
an experimental refutation of the mechanistic philosophy of nature 
that has become well nigh universal today in all the sciences” (p. 75). 
They do not, however, define “‘nonphysical”’ and would, I fear, find 
it impossible to do so except in a way that would have made radio 
transmission, magnetic fields, and gravity grounds for “‘refuting” the 
mechanistic philosophy of their day. Consequently, a ‘‘materialist” 
would have to be fairly naive to feel ‘‘scientifically rebutted’ by the 
data of parapsychology; all it shows (so far) is that the brain, that is, 
matter, is more remarkable than we had supposed. The bearing of 
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data from this field on the mind-body problem may turn out to be 
more interesting than it is now, but at the moment it appears assimilable 
by every viewpoint. It is possible and unfortunate that Rhine and 
Pratt’s enthusiastic and dogmatic assertions to the contrary undo 
much of the good their remarkable experimental endeavors have 
achieved. 
MICHAEL SCRIVEN 

Swarthmore College 


SOCRATES, MAN AND MYTH: THE TWO SOCRATIC APOL- 
OGIES OF XENOPHON. By AnToN-HERMANN CHroust. Notre 
Dame, Ind., University of Notre Dame Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 336. 
$6.75. 


“The purpose of this book is to penetrate the veil of Socratic fictions 
and thus reach the level of factual history—if this is at all possible.” 
Briefly, the author, a professor of law at the University of Notre 
Dame, contends that the ancient writings about Socrates, from Plato 
and Xenophon down, were never intended to describe the life and 
thoughts of the historical Socrates, but must be understood as campaign 
literature, reflecting the issues and personalities of an ideological 


warfare which Mr. Chroust pictures as flourishing in the first quarter 
of the fourth century B.c. It appears that the intellectuals of the age 
used, or rather misused, the figure of Socrates as a kind of party 
symbol to back up their irate charges and countercharges. Hidden 
somewhere under the mass of fiction and invective there lies the 


original Socrates waiting to be disengaged. By analyzing certain 
writings of Xenophon and reconstructing the contents of the Accusa- 
tion of Polycrates, which is said to have set the whole sorry altercation 
in motion, Chroust hopes to be able to expose the spuriousness of the 
tradition. At the same time he manages to set aside a few passages as 
more likely to point to the truth; and in the end he gives us a tentative 
portrait of a Socrates who was not a philosopher, not a logician or a 
moralist, but a “‘politician or political agitator who, as a partisan 
of the aristocratic-oligarchic opposition, attempted to persuade the 
Athenian people of the errors and alleged evils of their democratic 
regime,” “‘a ‘political successor’ of Antiphon.” 

Books on the Socratic question are often difficult to read. The 
reliability of the evidence is in inverse proportion to its quantity, and a 
full discussion of the material requires much plodding analysis. Most 
of the work has been done in Europe, chiefly by German scholars, 
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and Chroust could have earned our gratitude if he had merely reported 
and summarized the present state of our information. A history and 
synopsis of the Socratic question in English is a desideratum. Chroust 
does indeed cite a host of books relating to his topic; 97 of his 336 pages 
are closely packed with references and notes. But there is no enlighten- 
ment in this fullness. Sometimes the notes seem to be unrelated to the 
text; often he cites ten or fifteen items without acknowledging that one 
of them is the source of all the others; occasionally he cites a book a 
hundred years old as if it were written in rebuttal of a more recent 
contribution. Conversely, Chroust often creates the impression that he 
is saying something new, whereas in reality most of his general views 
have been anticipated by the great workers in the field, principally 
Maier and Joel, and even those of his statements which are less than 
convincing are not without precedent. 

But it is in his method of argument that the author is most disap- 
pointing. After his initial announcement of the program of action, 
all pretense of method is soon left behind, and we find ourselves 
enmeshed in a web of needless repetitions, irrelevancies, and non 
sequiturs. To refute the testimony of Xenophon, Chroust does not 
scruple to cite the Platonic Socrates as if he were the historical one, 
and vice versa. It would be irksome to show in detail how the author 
alternates hypercriticism with naiveté; one example may suffice. 
We learn that because Polycrates did not count Xenophon among the 
associates of Critias and Alcibiades, Xenophon and Socrates cannot 
have been close companions. Three comments are in order: 1. How do 
we know that Polycrates, whose speech has not come down, did not 
mention Xenophon? 2. It is, however, unlikely that he would have 
named him in the same breath as Critias and Alcibiades; they are 
bigger fish by far. 3. Even if he failed to mention him altogether, what 
light does that throw on the relation between Xenophon and Socrates ? 

Like Duemmler and Joel many years back, the author believes that 
much of our tradition goes back to Antisthenes: Xenophon utilized an 
Antisthenian source to write his refutation of the Accusation of Polyc- 
rates, which was itself based on writings of Antisthenes. But it has 
long been recognized that to cancel out Socrates by conjuring up 
Antisthenes is to replace a challenging memory with a ghost. Actually, 
Chroust’s pan-Antisthenism is less subtly argued than that of his 
predecessors, and his portrait of Antisthenes has so many features 
that it becomes useless as a model. This emphasis on Antisthenes is 
symptomatic of the author’s Quellensucht. The simplest sentence, such as 
“‘work is better than idleness,’ must, in his eyes, be derived from an 
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earlier document to be meaningful within the complex of his project. 
Antisthenes is available as an ever-ready source of statements in 
search of an origin; and this allows us to remove Socrates as an 
effective influence in Greek intellectual history. 

By means of scholarly procedures such as these almost anything 
might be proved. Add to this that Chroust advances many unsub- 
stantiated assertions. One example: Plato’s Apology must be fictitious 
because Socrates could never have been so vain or conceited as to say 
that he was following divine orders. This particular blunder also points 
up the rather Victorian attitude with which the author views Athenian 
manners and political life. The party struggles between aristocrats and 
democrats which he envisages smack of the industrial revolution rather 
than of the age of Conon and Isocrates. 

Classicists will not be impressed by this untidy book. Philosophers 
ought to be warned that there are many inaccuracies, misquotations, 
and mistranslations, and that a large proportion of the Greek phrases 
in the text are misspelled. It is a pity that so promising an opportunity 
of reopening the Socratic question for an English-speaking audience 
has been so signally wasted. 

T. G. ROsENMEYER 
University of Washington 
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NOTES 


The Metaphysical Society of America, at its meetings at Brooklyn 
College, March 20-21, 1959, installed the following officers: 


President, Professor Richard McKeon, The University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Francis H. Parker, Haverford College 


The 1960 meetings will be held at Notre Dame University in March. 
The Society welcomes applications for membership from all philos- 
ophers with interest and competence in metaphysical problems. 


The Philosophical Quarterly announces that Mr. V. C. Chappell has 
become its Assistant Treasurer and that subscriptions from residents 
in the United States should be-sent to him at the Department of 
Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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